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THE SPELLING AND PRINTING 


Tne document which we print below at 
the request of the Committee who have 
drawn it up for circulation among members 
of the Classical Association of England and 
Wales and teachers interested in the sub- 
ject, though its importance is primarily 
pedagogical, is not devoid of interest to the 
wider circle to which this Review appeals. 

The proposal to mark the quantity of the 
long vowels consistently is but carrying out 
the principle which underlies the various 
expedients employed in Latin inscriptions 
for removing an ambiguity in the imperfect 
transcription of living speech. The apex, 
the doubling of the vowel and the use of the 
tall I are each of them a recognition of 
the paramount importance of the quantity to 
the pronunciation of the ancient Latin 
language. 

The choice between a double and a single 
symbol for the twin sounds of the pair 7 and 
u is a somewhat different and certainly 
more disputable matter. The fact that 
there is no classical or even decent mediaeval 
authority for the discrimination in writing 
between the vowel and the consonantal 
sounds of the two letters is too well known 
to need more than the briefest of state- 
ments. It is however singular that the two 
letters have been differently treated. While 
a single symbol is now the rule in the 
case of 7, even in Germany where j would be 
phonetically unobjectionable, the caprice of 
fashion or fortune has maintained the 
severance of w and v; but maintained it 
inconsistently. And thus it has come about 
that the ancient semi-vowel of the Romans 
issometimes written v and pronounced as 
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v (‘vee’), and sometimes written w and 
pronounced as w—a _ really remarkable 
combination of misspelling and mispro- 
nunciation. 
here seems to be good ground for 
believing with the Committee that the 
writing of w for both vowel and consonant 
is gaining ground, though slowly. The 
most significant proof is that of its use in 
more than one recent text published in the 
Oxford series of texts, which has hitherto 
shown a steady conservatism in the matter. 
‘The Committee appointed to consider the 
spelling and printing of Latin texts desire 
to have the opinion of teachers upon the 
questions raised under the following heads. 
Answers to be useful should be based on 
actual experience, not on _ theoretical 
grounds. 
1.—The marking of the long vowels in 
Latin texts intended for the use of beginners. 
American editors, as a rule, mark long 
vowels consistently in grammars, texts and 
vocabularies. English editors do not, as a 
rule, mark them in texts nor consistently in 
grammars and vocabularies. 
1. Have you in your teaching used— 
(a) texts in which the quantity of 
the long vowels is consistently 
marked, 
or (b) texts in which it is marked 
occasionally or not at all? 
If you have used both kinds, which 
do you prefer and why ? 
2. Do you think it would be helpful 
either (a) to the teacher, 
or (b) to the learner, 





















































































if the long vowels were consistently 
marked in Latin texts intended 
for beginners (say in the first 
two years) ? 


Il.—The writing of the consonants or 
semi vowels i (j) and u (v). 

[It is assumed that the pronunciation 
of the consonant or semi-vowel corre- 
sponding to ‘i’ (= English ee) was roughly 
y and that corresponding to ‘u’ (= Eng- 
lish 00) was roughly w. | 

I (J). 

The prevailing practice both in England 
and America is to use one symbol ‘i’ 
for both the sounds, thus following the 
Classical practice. But in a few elemen- 
tary school books ‘j’ is used for the 
consonantal sound and in others an 
italic ¢. 

1. Does your experience show that 
any inconvenience results from 
the employment of one symbol 
for both sounds ? 

2. Do you wish to see ‘j’ restored 
for use in school books ? 

or 3. Would you prefer to see an italic 

« or the like (e.g. i) employed 
instead 1 
U (V). 

{.—In a certain number of books intended 
for the more advanced students, and in two 
or three intended for the less advanced, ‘u’ 
is used for both vowel and consonant ; and 
there are signs that this practice, which is 
in accordance with that of the ancient 
Romans, is on the increase. 

II. In the majority of books ‘v’ is 
written for the semi-vowel. 

* But after g, after g,and sometimes after 
s ‘u’ is written. 

Thus quis, exstinguo, consuesco. 

In these cases Madvig wrote ‘v’: qvis, 
extingvo, consvesco. 

The distinction between vowel and con- 
sonant may be given by other means. 

It has been proposed to use for it— 

(a) an italic w. 

(b) the symbol u (Professor V. 
Spiers in his elementary work 
on French etymology). 

(c) a new symbol. 

The Committee would be glad if you will 
give from your own experience answers to 
the following questions. 

[To facilitate the expression of opinion 
on the questions examples of all the pos- 
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sible combinations in which u consonant 
can occur are appended. 


I.—When closing a word or syllable or 
preceding a consonant in the same 
syllable, ‘u’ is always the vowel: u -nu-s, 
ful-gu-re. 

[So always after two consonants, 
unless the second is qg, g, or s: 
e.g. noctua. | 


1I.—Before a vowel in the same syllable 
‘u’ is always a consonant: uerbum. 

[So always after a preceding long 

vowel: am-a-ui. ] 

I1l.—After a vowel followed by a 
single consonant (/, 7, or ) ‘u’ may be 
either a vowel or a consonant: silua, 
soluo, uolui, larua, genua. 

In verse the scansion almost invari- 

ably determines a doubtful case. 

In such words as uiué, iuidus, the 

addition of the marks of long 
quantity decides the pronuncia- 
tion. ] 

1, Have you used texts in which one 
symbol only (u) is employed ? 

If so, have you found that this spell- 
ing is productive of serious or of only 
passing inconvenience ? 

2. Are you of opinion that two symbols 
should be used in elementary books ? 

3. If so, are you of opinion that one of 
these should be used always for the vowel 
sound and the other used always for the 
consonantal sound ¢ 

4, Which of the four proposed repre- 

sentatives— 

(a) v, (b) u, 

(c) u, (d) some new symbol, 
would you prefer as a representative of the 
consonantal sound ? 

[5. For those who answer No to (3). 

How do you propose to deal with the 
three classes of cases given above 
and marked with an asterisk ¢] 

In order to complete your answers will 
you kindly state if you are in 
favour or not in favour of the 
pronunciation of 

i semi-vowel as y ? 
u ” ” w! 
Signature and 
Description. 

Answers to the above queries may be 
sent to Professor J. P. Postgate, 54 Bateman 
Street, Cambridge, from whom also copies of 
this circular can be obtained,’ 
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SPELLING OF Proper LATIN NAMEs. 


The Committee of the Classical Associa- 
tion of England and Wales! would be glad 
of further information as to the correct 
spelling of the proper names in the follow- 
ing list. It may be sent to Prof. J. P. 


PostGATe, address as above. 


1 See Classical Levicw for February 1905, pp. 6, 7. 
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Balearis Parnasus 
Bedriacum Philyrides 
Caphareus Phraates 
Casandra Rhipaei 
Delmatae, ete. Semiramis 
Egeria (Aegeria) Talasio 


Gnidos Veseuus 


(nosos 


ON EURIPIDES ALZCESTIS 119-121: 130 f. 


Ocdv 8 éx’ éo yapats 
120 otk exw emi riva 
pyrobirav ropevdo. 


120 
130 


ao 
éxw ‘mi L 

viv de tiv’ Ere Biov 

eArida rpood€éxopat. 

130 tiv’ én Biou B 

ti’ éi Biov a tiva Biov LP 


The above shows the reading of the 
manuscripts, but all editors read with Mus- 
grave mpovdéxwnar in v. 131 as the metre 
and sense require; but there is no such 
general agreement as to the other changes 
needed in order to complete the responsion 
and remove the difficulties of interpretation. 
In 119 f. objection has been felt to the 
repetition of ézé in dillerent senses. Hence 
Monk reads 0’ éw éoydpav (d€ y' éoxdpav 
Reiske): Weil and Wecklein-Bauer change 
ér( in 120 to ém, but Wecklein in his 
revision of Prinz’s Alcestis retains the pre- 
position. Earle and Hayley adopt the 
proposal of Hartung, save that the former 
reads the improbable pyAdbutov with Reiske 
and Nauck. WHayley’s text is therefore: 


@cav 8 én’ éoyxdpav 
120 ovker Eyw rie 
2 Xo Tiva 
pnrobirav ropevda. 
130 viv d€ Biov tiv’ & 


éArida TPOTOEXWLAL ; 


In this way the responsion is secured 
and the interpretation is made simple, but 
the changes are too violeut to be prob- 
able. 

I propose to adopt the reading of L 
in v. 120, éyw i, and to insert ér after otk, 
thus : 

@edv 0 ex’ eo xdpats 
ovKer’ exo art Tiva 
pynrobitav topevba. 


The particle ér. could easily be omitted by 
a careless copyist, and while the use of the 
preposition with two distinct meanings 
may seem harsh it can be easily paralleled, 
é.g.— 
Ou. 24. 80-82 
apd’ avroio. 6 éreta péyav Kal dpvpova 
TUpBov 
xevapev ’Apyelwy iepos otpatds aixpytawv 
Gxt €re mpotxovon, eri Aare? ‘EAAnoTorTw, 


Aristoph. Hquit. 402 f. 


> eins Nena iad , 
© TEepl TavT’ Tl TaTl TE TPAypPact 
OwpodoKxoiow €éx’ davOeow Lov. 


Aesch. P.V. 120-123 


tov Avs €xOpov, Tov waar Geots 
dv dey Getas EAG6vE bxrdcou 
tiv Avs atAjv eivorxvetow 
bua THY Alay ditoryta Bporov. 


Soph. Ad. 581 f. 
> ‘ > ~ ~ 
ov 7pos latpov codou 
Opnvety erTwoas TpPOS TOMMVTE THAT. 


Thue. vi. 50. 4 


> ‘ Ss ws > ‘ ‘ 
ETL aUPAKOVTAS erAeov €7Tl KEPWS. 


Cf. also Eurip. /.7. 44 f.; 1289-1291 ; 
Soph. Trach. 330 f.; Phil. 1017 £3 OC. 
899 f. 

I should then interpret v. 119 ff. as 
follows—‘ At the altars of the gods there 
is no longer any priest whom 1 may ap- 
proach,’ 

With this reading of vv. 120 f. no change 
beyond Musgrave’s emendation need be 
made in vv. 130 f. That a tribrach in 
v. 130 corresponds to the cyclic dactyl in 
v. 120 is no serious objection. The hiatus 
also at the end of v. 130 may be readily 
paralleled, e.g. : 

H 2 
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Soph. 0.C. 1215 f. 


érret TOAAG pev al pakpat 
dpepar karebevto Oy. 
Cf. Eurip. /.7. 843 f. ; Supp. 277 f. 


If the slight change suggested be adopted 
the verses will read : 


@cav & én’ éoxdpats 
] 20 > = > > . , 
20 otkér’ €xw "ri rive 
, - 
pyrofdrav ropevbo. 
130 viv 8 riv’ ér Biov 
€Arida rpordexwpa. ; 
Artuur Patcu, McKrnyuay. 
Cambridge e Mass. 


THE ALCESTIS AS A FOLK-DRAMA. 


Tne position the Alcestis occupies with 
regard to other Greek dramas has caused 
much discussion as to its nature. I venture 
to suggest that it may be a relic of a folk- 
drama on the following grounds. The folk- 
drama in Greece, in Italy (Livy vii. 2), and 
probably also among the Teutonic races 
appears to have had a religious, or more 
probably magic, origin. In our own country 
one of these folk dramas has taken the form 
of the Mummers’ play of St. George,! and 
there is strong evidence to show that an 
essentially similar rite or performance was 
at one time practised throughout the Teu- 
tonic world.2. The typical Mummers’ play 
as it still survives consists in a meeting 
between two warriors, who in the prevalent 
versions are called St. George and the 
Turkish Knight, and a fight between them 
after a boastful challenge: one is killed in 
the encounter and a third party laments his 
death, and asks in almost the same words in 
every version 

‘ fs there a doctor to be found 
To cure him of his deadly wound ?’ 


A burlesque character representing a Doctor 
comes forward, and administers a remedy 
by which the dead man is restored to life. 
The archaic character of the performance 
and its many analogies with other popular 
rites point toa remote antiquity and class 
it as one of the widely distributed Death 
and Revival ceremonies. Now the myth of 
Alcestis represents just such a death and 
revival ; and a myth is so often simply the 
explanation of a rite that has become unin- 
telligible that one is tempted to conceive 
that something like the germ of our Mum- 
mers’ play may lie at the bottom of the 

1 For details see E. K. Chambers Zhe Mediaeval 
Stage, vol. i. p. 205. 

2 Cf. Dr. Frazer’s Golden Bough (second edition), 
vol. i. p. 215 segy., vol. ii. p. 60 segy., also 
Grimm's Teut. Mythology (Stalybrass) vol. ii. 
pp. 764, 766, and elsewhere. 


Alcestis. If so the rite would probably 
survive, if not in the official religion, still 


in outlying country districts, much as our 


mumming play has survived alongside of 
and unnoticed by the regular drama. The 
various characters would have been stereo- 
typed, and although there is no need to 
suppose that Euripides deliberately put a 
popular mumming play into literary form 
when he wrote the Alcestis, still in drama- 
tising the myth he may have consciously or 
unconsciously reproduced the various char- 
acters in their conventional aspect: this 
would explain some of the peculiarities of 
the play, its happy ending, the burlesque 
Heracles, etc. The opening altercation 
between Apollo and Death is not unlike 
the dialogue between St. George and his 
opponent in its general tone (ll. 29-76). 
The lament of the Chorus over the approach- 
ing death of Alcestis is exactly parallel to 
our Mummers’ lament and appeal for a 
Doctor, quoted above. They regret that 
there is no one to cure her now Asclepius is 
gone (II. 112-118): he alone could raise the 
dead (1. 127): and similar appeals are made 
to Paean, the god of healing, in lines 91, 92 
and 220-222. Heracles, entering after the 
death of Alcestis, resembles the Doctor of 
the Mummers’ play in more ways than 
one. It is he who restores Alcestis to life, 
and like the Mummers’ Doctor he is a bur- 
lesque character ; though when he under- 
takes to recover Alcestis from Death by 
force, his character suggests rather that of 
one of the fighting men than that of the 
Doctor proper (I, 840), 

It would of course be absurd to push 
these resemblances too far. Even if the 
Mummers’ play and the myth of Alcestis 
ave derived ultimately from the same rite, 
many centuries must have intervened be- 
tween the time when the germs of the two 
parted and the literary dramatisation of the 
latter, and many divergences must have 
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occurred from the original. In the Alcestis 
it is a woman who dies and is brought to 
life: in the Mummers’ play it is a man 
(though in a few versions a woman as well 
as a man is killed and revived). In the 
Alcestis the character of the hypothetical 
Doctor is confused between those of Apollo, 
Asclepius, and Heracles; and again the 
fighting men are represented by Apollo and 
Death on the one hand and Heracles and 
Death on the other. But still, in a per- 
formance of this sort tradition is only 
tenacious of general outlines, and these 
discrepancies are no greater than are to be 
found in different versions of the existing 
Mummers’ play, which must have had a 
common origin. Certainly the Thracians 
had a mumming play (Xenophon, Anab. v. 
9,5) very like the modern one, and although 
the fact of its being described in detail by 
Xenophon implies that he did not know of 
contemporary Greek parallels, this is merely 
negative evidence, especially considering 
that the very existence of the modern 
mumming play is unknown toa large number 
of people to-day. 

There is another point to which attention 
should be drawn, the reference by the Chorus 
to the Carneian festival in lines 445-452, 


TOAAG oe poveorodot 
pédApovot... 6. 
. avixa Kapveiov repwicoetat pa 
pyvos . . KT, 
which implies that the story of Alcestis was 
connected with the Carneia; ostensibly, no 
doubt, because it was a festival in honour 
of Apollo, and therefore an allusion to his 
connection with Admetus would be appro- 
priate. Now in spite of the military char- 
acter of the Carneia, there is little doubt 
that it was originally a vegetation rite, 
probably pre-Dorian, to which the name of 
Apollo was subsequently attached. We 
know from Athenaeus (Bk. iv. 141k) 
that the men who took part in the festival 
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lived in booths during the nine days for 
which it lasted, and from the explanation of 
otadvAcdpopor (Bekker’s Anecdota, vol. i. 
p- 305) that a man wearing garlands (oréu- 
para) ran along, uttering good wishes for 
the state, while young men called oradvAo- 
dpomor pursued him. If they caught him 
it was looked upon as a good omen for the 
state, if not, the reverse. Exact parallels 
to this performance are to be found in 
other European folk customs, enough to 
show that the Carneia must have been in 
origin a harvest or vintage festival, at 
which the vegetation spirit, impersonated 
by a man wearing garlands, and probably 
at first by an animal, was chased, and if 
caught went through the mock ceremony, 
and in the case of the animal, the reality of 
being killed. We may conclude therefore 
that the Carneian festival embodied a 
Death and Resurrection ceremony ; for in 
rites where the spirit of vegetation is killed 
his revival is also represented or implied. 
And in that case its association with the 
story of Admetus and Alcestis, which 
appears from the way in which it is intro- 
duced to have been traditional, would be 
natural enough. Possibly the story ap- 
peared in the form of a regular lament for 
Alcestis, similar to the Linus song and other 
laments in vegetation ritual, which would 
give an opportunity for those musical con- 
tests which appear to have been usual at 
the Carneia (cf, Athenaeus, xiv. 635). The 
Alcestis story need not have arisen directly 
from the Carneian rite: it may have 
become attached to it with the name of 
Apollo; but probably the similarity of the 
idea, and possibly the existence elsewhere in 
Greece of a true Alcestis vegetation rite, 
showed its special fitness. 
E, H. Binney, 


1 The grounds on which this conclusion is based 
may be found in 8S. Wide’s Die Lakonische Kulte, 
p. 73 segg. Cf. also Dr. Frazer’s Golden Bough 
(second edition), vol. ii. pp. 235, 259, 266, ete. 


PLATONICA II. 


I nave been taken to task by Mr. Adam 
(C.R. xvi. 215 sg.) and Professor Immisch 
(Lit. Centralbl. 1903, 65) for saying with 
Schanz that the Platonic MSS. known as 
Flor. x and Ang. v were derived from Vind. 
F,. In spite of their objections, this con- 


tinued to seem the simplest working hypo- 
thesis, and I claimed no more for it. I am 
now, however, in a position to give material 
proof that these two MSS. ‘not only may, 
but must’ be derived from Vind. F. 

The Minos is the last dialogue contained 
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in Vind. F, and towards the end the book 
has been considerably damaged by damp. 
Bekker has fortunately collated Flor. x (he 
calls it b) and Ang. v in the Minos, and 
Professor Kral has collated F for me. The 
following facts speak for themselves :— 


314d 76 piv cwle} piv madore fere deletum 
in F: om. xv. 

317b % 7d tarpixdv 7 7d) larpixdov 7 7d 
madore deletum in F : ow. x v.' 

317 ¢ épOov 4} madore deletum in F: om. 
Kv. 

318d gaci y’ &« Kpyrys] y madore dele- 
tum in F: om. x v. 

320¢ emolrareiv: inclusa vermibus exesa 
nF: «€ Trev X. 

321 ¢ dvdpa[v dozelp Kat: inclusa macdore 
deleta in F: Gorep om. x v. 

321le¢ womeva Aaldv|: inclusa vermibus 
exesa in F : royséva Aaod X v. 

I may add that every recorded reading of 
xv in the Minos is consistent with the 
derivation of these MSS. from F, and that, 
in particular, the reading dowor in 320a, 
where F has oitvos with A, is explained 
by a marginal note in F, ovr’ joav dowo 
dAdo. 7) Kpares. This appears to be an 
attempt to make sense of the reading of F, 
ovr’ for ot, and has been received into the 
text of the apographa. The mind recoils 
from the assumptions that would be neces- 
sary to account for these facts on the sup- 
position that x v are not derived from F. 

Repusuic II, 

359 d, 1 TO Tvyou tod Avdotd mpoyovov 

On Wiegand’s proposal to delete Tvyov, 
Mr. Adam says (App. I): ‘There is, how- 
ever, no proof to show that 6 Avdds could 
without further specification denote Croesus.’ 
It is, ef course, quite usual to speak of bar- 
barian kings in this way, eg. 6 ’ApdaBws, 6 
Kiieé (Stein on Hdt. i. 17), and Mr. Adam 
only means that in the time of Plato, or even 
at the supposed time of the dialogue, when 
there was no Lydian king, such a way of 
speaking would be unnatural. But we must 
remember the special interest the Greeks of 
the fifth century took in Croesus. He was 
to them in au eminent sense 6 Avdds, and 
Plato may be trying to reproduce the colour 
and tone of the old tales, or he may even be 
quoting from an early historian.” 

1 T assume that ‘om.’ has been dropped by 
accident in Bekker’s note. Otherwise it has no 
Ineaning. 

2 So in the fragment of Oenomaus preserved by 
Eusebius (P. 2. 211) Croesus is called 6 Avdés more 
than once. It is true that he has already been men- 
tioned by name. 


359d, 8 rotrov 5é adAXo pev Exew ovder, 
mept O€ TH xELpt xpvoorv SaxrvALov, Ov TeEpLEdd- 
pevov exByvat. 

Here Mr. Adam deserts A and interpo- 
lates €xew before otdév with the inferior 
MSS. The omission of éyev in A is, how- 
ever, no mere accident ; for it is also omitted 
in several other MSS. which are independent 
of A. The true explanation of the construc- 
tion is surely that suggested by Dr. Verrall 
as quoted by Mr. Adam in App. II., though 
it is not the participle rowjoavra, but rather 
the infinitive zoujoa, that is to be supplied, 
if we must ‘supply,’ after dAdo pév odder. 
The point is that such an ‘ellipse’ is quite 
regular after ovdév GAAo 7 and ri adXo 7, 
and that no difficulty would have been felt 
if Plato had written ovdév GAAo 7). . . wept 
eAopevov éxBnva. It has further been 
shown by Schwabe (Synt. der gr. Comp. 
i. p. 26 n.) that the formula dAdo péev oidey 
...6€... is nothing more than an en- 
phatic ovéév adAdo 7... It is, therefore, 
possible to retain rovrov—Dr. Jackson would 
read tovrov— without supposing it to be 
governed by zepueAdpevov. The real diffi- 
culty lies in rept 79 xepé, which could hardly 
be used as an attribute without a participle. 
If, however, we adopt Prof. Bywater’s sug- 
gestion, communicated privately to me, and, 
instead of putting ov in brackets, change it 
to d6vra, we get exactly what we want. The 
syllable ra was written .tachygraphically, 
and often drops out in Platonic MSS. The 
confusion of 6v and éravy is not uncommon. 


363 d, 2 paxporépous arorivevow pucbors. 

Once more Mr. Adam has deserted A, 
which has doreivovow, for a reading which 
is that of F. I confess I did not think this 
worth recording in my critical note. It 
seemed to me a natural mistake for a mer- 
cenary and itacistie scribe. Mr. Adam’s 
note shows, however, that there is something 
to be said for the reading of F, and his 
comparison with dd0acr= didocba. €yover 
in 363 ¢ is much to the point. 


364¢, 3 Braper. 

So Mr. Adam reads for the BAape of A. 
The interpretation which he adopts from 
Schneider’s Additamenta implies that we are 
to ‘understand’ some such word as ¢aci 
from weGovow os, Which is no doubt possible. 
On the other hand, the close way in which 
the conjunction re joins this clause to the 
preceding makes it more likely that it should 
be actually dependent on zeiOovow ds, ‘they 
persuade him that he (¢e. their client) will 
injure.” Mr. Adam’s objection to this is 
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that we must then ‘regard the clause éav 
ré twa... BAdWe as semi-parenthetical and 
connect we(Govres with dyvprar dé Kal pdvrets 
at the beginning of the sentence.’ This 
does not seem to me cogent. It is surely 
more natural to refer the words zei@ovrés 
oguow irnperetv to the same persons as are 
meant by édy tis, i.e. to the clients of the 
dyipta kai pdvres. It is they that persuade 
the gods t» serve ‘them, and the plural 
participle after éav 71s is quite regular. 
364¢, 6, Kaxias mepi evrereias aoovTes. 

I do not see why Mr. Adam should say 
that Stallbaum ‘attempts to evade’ the 
difficulty of the MS. reading diddvres here by 
taking it as equivalent to did0cGa A€yovres. 
In his excellent note on 363 d, he has him- 
self called attention to the frequent repeti- 
tion of this brachylogy in the present 
passage, and indeed he has increased the 
number of instances by reading dzorivovcw, 
as we have seen. It is true, no doubt, that 
the conjecture of Muretus, adovres for diddv- 
res is palaeographically sound, and seems to 
correspond well to tyvotow as. . . edrerés 
krpcacOa. On the other hand, adew is not the 
same thing as ipveiv, and is never, so far as 
I know, used for decantare. I fancy, too, 
that it is not like Plato to say ‘the poets 
sing.’ That seems to belong to the conven- 
tional Alexandrian and Roman vocabulary, 
and so comes natural to us; but surely 
Plato would have said A€yovow.. Finally, we 
need not trouble about the difficulty of find- 
ing another instance of the plural of edwéreta. 
It belongs to a class of abstract words which 
are continually used in the plural, and 
efovciae is common enough. Any fourth 
century writer was quite free to say ev7é- 
recat if he wished. 

364d, 3 paxpdy re Kal dvavTy. 

It is to be observed that the words xai 
tpaxecav in the margin of A are, as I can 
state from personal inspection, from: the 
same hand that wrote the text (A!, not A). 
As they are also in F, their omission in 
DM is a minor matter. Except where intro- 
duced by yp., the marginal supplements of A 
are generally to be understood as corrections 
of accidental omissions, not as variants. It 
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is satisfactory to find that Mr. Adam keeps 
Aicrot in the text, and his reasons for doing 
so are convincing. I may add that the old 
scholium, avti Arafopevor, Artais elkovres, 
settles the point. 

365 b, 5 éav Kat pr Soxd, 

Mr. Adam’s defence of this is hardly con- 
vincing. Surely the parents and guardians 
never told the young man that ‘ Justice is 
in itself never advantageous.’ That is the 
inference he is going to draw for himself, 
Here we are stiil dealing with ra Aeyopeva, 
the lessons he has learnt in his youth, 


365 e, 2 && re THv Adywv Kal TOV yeveadoyn- 

U lal 
CaVvTwv TOLYTWV. 

[ have never been able to understand 
what é« trav Adywy means here. Jowett 
renders ‘from tradition,’ but I do not see 
how of Adyor standing alone can mean that. 
The reading of F, namely vow, gives a 
perfectly clear sense, and a Greek would 
hardly have omitted the vduor in this con- 
nexion. Cf. also below 366a, 6 ds ait 
péytotat woreEts R€yovor Kai ol. 
mortal. The confusion of Adyos and vdpos 
is, of course, common, and the scribe of A is 
liable to it. In the Zimaeus 29d, where 
the reading voyov is universally accepted, A 
appears to have written vduov at first, but 
he has made it into Adyov himself by erasure 
and tinkering. 

367d, 4 dmrodexoiunv. 

Mr. Adam is right in refusing to read 
dvacyxoiunv, but the scholium to which he 
refers as mentioning the two readings dzo- 
oxoipnv and dvacxotunv is purely imaginary. 
There is nothing whatever in A beyond the 
marginal variant yp. drodexoiunv (Al, not 
A*) already referred to by Mr. Adam. 
Ruhnken prints jyouv drodexoiunv. yp. Kat 
arooxoiynv, Which seem to be marginal 
variants from two different MSS. The 
lemma dvacyoiynvy was added by Ruhnken 
himself from the vulgate text. The lem- 
mata of the printed scholia often mislead 
editors. They do not exist in the MSS. 
at all. 

Joun Burnet. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEMOSTHENES AND DIO CASSIUS. (D.C. 38, 36—46.) 


In his account of the war with Ariovistus, 
Caesar tells us a panic seized his troops at 
the prospect of fighting the Germans, con- 
cerning whom marvellous stories were told 
by the Gauls and the traders. Caesar, then 
called his officers and centurions together, 
and after severely lecturing them, had 
the satisfaction of seeing confidence in 
themselves and in their leader once more 
restored among the soldiers. His vigorous 
little speech as reported by himself (in in- 
direct discourse) takes up just one chapter 
(B.G. i. 40). 

Dio’s account (38, 35 ff.) of the same 
episode differs in one respect from that of 
Caesar. He too speaks of the panic among 
officers and soldiers, but adds: kai éOpvAouv 
Ore TOAEMOV OTE TPOTHKOVTA OTE eY/npiopevov 
dia. THY idiav Tod Kaicapos pirotypsiav avaipowro. 
And accordingly we find the greater part of 
Caesar’s lengthy speech, as reported by Dio, 
devoted to a justification of this war. 

To account for this and other divergences, 
it was at one time held by some scholars,! 
that Dio had other and more trustworthy 
sources of information at his disposal than 
we have in Caesar’s narrative, and Dio’s 
account of the Gallic wars has been used by 
many an investigator to prove alleged 
misrepresentation of facts on the part of 
Caesar.” 

At present, however, a different view pre- 
vails. D. G. Jelgersma,? H. Haupt,’ and 
others have pointed out the right way to 
judge of the value of Dio’s statements, 
when differing from Caesar’s; it has been 
shown that many of these additions and 
discrepancies are due to Dio’s mania for 
explaining everything, or to his marked 
prejudice against Caesar, or again to his 
love for rhetorical flourishes. T. Rice 
Holmes summarily dismisses Dio’s testimony 
as that of a ‘ dull liar.’ ® 

To these causes of disagreement between 
Dio and his principal, if not only, source of 
information, Melber has added a fourth: he 
has shown that many of Dio’s statements in 
which he widely departs from Caesar are 

? Notably by Eichheim, die Kaempfe d. Helvetier, 
ete. Neuburg 1866. 

* The literature on the subject is discussed by 
I. Melber, der Bericht des Dio Cassius ueber die 
gallischen Kriege Caesars, 1. Prog. K. Max. Symn. 
Muenchen 1891, 

3 de fide et auctoritate Dionis C.C., Leyden 1879. 

4 Jahresber. ucber Dio Cassius Philol. 41, 152 ff. 

® Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, p. 180. 





nothing but more or less close imitations of 
famous Greek authors. Thus Dio has seen 
fit to adorn his description of the battle 
with Ariovistus with several features 
borrowed from Herodotus’ description of 
the battles of Thermopylae and Plataeae. 
And Melber promised to show that Caesar’s 
speech, as reported by Dio, is partly made 
up of extensive imitations. 

Melber has never, to my knowledge, car- 
ried out his intentions. Perhaps, because 
he was forestalled by the dissertations of 
Litsch © and Kynitzsch,’ who have collected 
a large number of passages from Dio’s work, 
manifestly borrowed from Thucydides. 
Kynitzsch has devoted to Caesar’s speech 
no less than 16 pages. 

Dio has not confined himself, however, to 
Thucydides: Demosthenes’ orations have also 
served him as models in the present in- 
stance, as indeed elsewhere. The fact itself 
that Dio frequently imitated Demosthenes 
is by no means unknown ; but a systematic 
search for such imitations throughout the 
work of Dio has never been made: it is a 
Herculean task and the results of such an 
investigation would perhaps be no com- 
pensation for the amount of labour ex- 
pended. Still, it may be useful to subject 
at least one of Dio’s speeches to such an 
investigation: it will reveal the extent of 
Dio’s imitating mania, his flagrant dis- 
regard for historic truth, when he saw his 
opportunity for bringing in some Demos- 
thenic touches, and something may be 
gleaned of value concerning the constitution 
of the text of both authors. 

Among Dio’s imitations a distinction 
should be made between those passages 
where the original has supplied the thought 
and those where the resemblance is merely 
verbal. To this last category belong some 
turns of phrases, openings of sentences 
and such-like, which Dio frequently bor- 
rowed from Demosthenes: in such cases 
absolute proof of plagiarism can be given. 
It is different where Demosthenic thought 
has supplied Dio with ideas. So far as the 
present writer can make out, it seems to 
have been Dio’s practice to read through 
several orations of Demosthenes before 
composing his ‘ masterpieces’; the result of 


8 de Cassio Dione imitatore Thucydidis, Freiburg 
1893. 

7 de contionibus quas Cassius Dio historiae suae 
intexuit cum Thucydideis comparatis, Leipzig 1894. 
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such a method is that we are constantly 
reminded of the manner and the tone of 
the speeches of the great Athenian orator, 
without being able to lay our finger on any 
particular passage which Dio had in mind ; 
the imitation is, so to speak, diffused, and 
only an occasional word, a peculiarity in the 
vocabulary may give a hint of where we 
have to look for the original. 

Dio makes Caesar begin bis lengthy ad- 
dress thus: od rov adtorv, & avdpes Piro, 
TpoOToV Hyodmat Sely Huds wept re TOV idiwy 
kat mept Tov kowov BovreverOau ovde 
yap Tov aitov 6p oxor dv idia te ExdoTw 
kal Snpooia dracw évra. Cp. [Dem.] 10, 70 
ot Tov avTov & TpdToV epi O tpav 
kal wept atrav eviovs tov Aeydvtwv Spa 
BovAevopéevovs and Dem. 20, 57 eye 
yapov rov adTov TpOTov vopiLo Toda 
Tov aguov égetacréov elvar Kal idwry oBdE 
yap mept tov aitav 7 oxéyes. The 
passage trom the Fourth Philippic is bor- 
rowed from 8, 67. It seems, however, that 
not the original but the copy was in Dio’s 
mind, for he continues: od piv dAAa avyp 
pe dots dtpaypovértatos eet, Kal 
dodaXré€ortratos eivat doxet, with which 
ep. [10], 70 rov pev trav idwrdv Biov 
adodharH kaladarpaypova kakivovvov ovta. 

‘Such being the case,’ Caesar admonishes 
his men, ovd’ tudv ovdéva xpi 7d tov 7d% 
kat dogades év TO wapdvte padXov 7) 7d Tois 
mac “Pwpaios Kal edrperis kal cup he pov 
mpooxoretv. Thus Demosthenes says (6, 27) 
olrws 7 TapavTiy ydov% Kat parton 
peLov iaxve tov mol’ vorepov Tuvolcety 
pé\Aovros. The resemblance, it must be 
admitted, is not very striking ; fortunately 
Dio elsewhere presents us with a more 
faithful copy of the original ; on another 
occasion he makes Caesar say (41, 27) 
yooerbe 5é te TaANOA A€yw, GV pjre mpds TO 
a v . t Ka n 8 v TO Tv-E d € pov Kpivnre 
parXov, 7) mpods TO det dpPeAmov. 

Caesar then points out to them dri deipo 
j\Oopev . . . ox Wa padvpdper, ovd 
wa dueAGperv, truly singular expressions 
in the mouth of a general, addressing an 
army, which is on the verge of insub- 
ordination and seized by panic. But then, 
Dio wished to compose a speech that should 
have a truly Demosthenic ring, and we 
remember how the great Athenian orator 
used to rebuke his fellow citizens vehe- 
mently for their indolence, and easy going 
ways ; ep. Dem. 9, 5 viv 8 tis faduplas 
THs tperépas Kal THS GweNELas KEeKparyKe 
Pikirros; [10], 29 dweAnoavres... 
padupetre; ete. 

In the remainder of the chapter the 
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following verbal resemblances occur. Dio, 
§ 5 (iva) ros re Gdtxety Errxetpodr- 
Tas ohas dupuvaepeOa (and 42, 1 dr tovs 
Gduxety tm €mtxetpodvTas.. apr- 
vag@ac di). Cp. Dem. 14, 11 ri rods 
bporoyodtvras €xPpors (ep. Dio, 
44,1 rav €xPiorwv ts bpordoyovrvtwr) 
éxovres, dAXouvs yrodimev; . . . dpvvor- 
weOa 8 Kaxevov dv pads Gbcxetvy ere 
xetpy In summarizing his speech Demos- 
thenes uses the identical words (§ 41): 
aptvvecOar Kat Baorka kal wavras, édv 
Gdixety émrxecpoory, and again in his 
speech on the Liberty of the Rhodians, when 
reminding his audience of the advice he 
once gave (15,6): duvvorabe dé Kaxeivor, 
éav ipas dGduketv ETLXEL pH 

§ 7 was adv } Karhds 7 dois &a; 
Dem. 23, 54 éda0fws xcat cards. This 
verbal coincidence might be considered 
purely accidental; but just below in the 
same speech Dem. has: év éx6pod pepe (§ 56) 
with which cp. Dio 44,3 év éyOpod pépe ; 
and again Dem. § 58 kat piv el tis éxetvo 
trodkapBave, with which ep. Dio, 42,1 Kai 
pyv (Reiske ; por) f tis tua éxetvo broAap- 
Bave.. 

§ 8 wraiw in the sense of ‘ failing’ is used 
by Dem. 2, 20, a passage elsewhere imitated 
by Dio in this same speech (see below). 

The next two chapters, 37 and 38, are for 
the greater part made up of Thucydidean 
reminiscences. But in 70 kar’ dpyas, 37, 5, 
we seem to have an expression due to 
Demosthenes. (Dio uses it again 45, 5.) 
Demosthenes 1, 12 and 9, 21 is speaking of 
the marvellous growth of Philip’s power : 
dpa Xoyilerai tis tpyov Kat Oewpet Tov 
tpomov, dv dv peéeyas yéyovev, acbevins dv TO 
Kat adpxas Pidurmos; and: or pev dy) 
péyas €k puxpod kal Tarewod TO KaT apXas 
Pirurmos nvéyrat Thus Caesar speaks 
of the growth of the Roman empire: rot- 
yapotv ék tovtTwv Tov TohiTevpdtwv aitot Te, 
oAyioto. TO KaT apxas yevopuevor K.7.A. 

Certainly modelled after Demosthenes is 
38, 2: kairo ovxva péev av xpynpata 
€docav avrois Kapyyddvion Got € py éxeioe 
extAcdoa, cvxva dé Pidurros kai Iepoeis 
Gore py én’ avro’s otpatetoa, torArAG 
’Avrioxos, 7 oAAG of Tatdes adrov Kai eyyovot 
aore éri tis Eipwrys xatapeiva. Dem. 
18, 81 cai pay Ore wOoAAG pév av xpy- 

> ¥O aN ¢ >» > , 
pat €dwKke Prioridns, Oot exew ‘Opeov, 
moAAd bé KrXeitapyos & or’ €xew ’Epertpiav, 
moda 8 airds 6 Piturmos Gore tal’ 
imapxew ed’ tpas atte . ovdels dyvoel. 

In the following chapter, 39, Caesar 
points out the difference between the 
position of the Romans, as citizens of a 
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great empire and that of others: 0352 yap 
0t8’ am tons hp te wai Tots dAXAOLS 
Tois pndev Tov Spoiwv Kextnuevois Bovdev- 
téovéativ. Cp. Dem. 14,6 ot8é yap ot 8 
am tons épo trois 7 &rAAOtS “Edger 
kal tpiv wept trav mpos tov PBacréa TH 
Bovdrv otcav. Cp. also $4 av dia Kevjs 
oixot Kkabwopeba (Pilugk; Kxabyjpeba) 
with Dem. 4, 44 &v pévro caddpe® 
otxoct (both speakers contend that nothing 
can be accomplished by sitting idly at home), 
and d\Aa av va te OTWAG Sia XELpos ae 
éxuopev...xaltaépyatov rohké€pov 
dia xwdvvov doxopev with Dem. 9, 8 «i & 
repos Ta O7N ev Talis xepoiv Exwr... 
Tovvoya pev TO THS eipyvyns tuiv mpoBadret, 
tTots8 épyots tos TOD TOAEMOV xpHrat 
k.T.X. 

The next chapter (40) opens thus : 

ei pév ydp tis Oedv eEyyuvytiys 
yp eyévero OTL, Kav TatTa <p> Towmper, 
ove Tis Hiv errBovdreioe Kai wavO Goa KEKTH- 
pba dagadus de KkapTocopeba, 
aio x pov bev ay <> (inser. Pilugk) 
cimeiv ore TV Houvxlav ayetyv EXPY, OMws 
3’ ovv elyov av Tia OK n w tv ev TpEeTH ol i pndev 
tov deovrwv rpaTretv BovrAdpevor 

Cp. Dem. 8, 49 «i pév yap éor Tis 
eyyuntys OeGv... as, ay ayn yo v- 
x tav kat dmavra mponobe, otk ex avtors 
ipas teAevtav éxeivos He, aio ypov pmev 
x7.A. and 1, 25 riv brdpxoveay Kai THv oiKxelav 
taiTnv adews kapwovpevor and 1, 6 
ovde yap Adyos ovde o K i] wis & bpiv TOU pH 
Ta O€ovTa ToLety EGEXELY ErodeireTaAL. 
We note that Dio seems to have had in his 
text of Demosthenes the jyiv or iptv, after 
eyyuynrys, found in the vulgate. 

In the same chapter the following verbal 
resemblance is found. Dio, § 3, 7¢ rotro 
Aéyetls] tus, Hs od KPH Hpas de tr rpoo- 
xracGar; Dem. 8,5 ri rotro A€yovoy, 
@sS Todeueiy 7) ayev cipyvnv Set. (In view 
of the Demosthenes-passage it may be 
doubted whether we should not emend 
A€yers Tis to A€yovow.) 

Caesar finally takes it for granted that 
he has justified his warlike proceeding: 
against Ariovis stus, and Dio makes him con- 
clude thus: ot«otdv drt prev ovTw xen ppoveiv, 
ovdév’ av (Pilugk; otdé&a) dvreimeiv 
bpov vopila; cp. Dem. 16, 14 otd€v’ 
av avrecwetv otopar. That the re- 
semblance is not merely accidental, is 
proven by the circumstance that the same 
passage in Demosthenes is imitated by Dio 
a few chapters below. 

Caesar now proceeds to show why, under 
the present circumstances the sanction of 
the senate for conducting the war was not 


needed. With $1 ei 8’ dre pyre e&jracra 
: dua TodTd TLS irrov oleta dev Has 
pot pn divas, Loytcdcbw rotl (Pilugk ; 
7av6’) 67 «.7.A. with Dem. 4, 4 «i d€ Tes 
ipov. .. SvomwoA€pyntov otetat Tov 
Pidurrov elvat, ... OpOds pev oterat, Aoye 
cdcOw pevtra T0068’, dT KTA. 5 in 45, 1 
Caesar ealls Ariovistus SuoTtoX€pytos. 
The passage in Demosthenes confirms 
Pflugk’s correction. 

Caesar continues 6m madvres ot TOXe- 
prow dco mwrore yeyovagtv which re- 
minds us of Dem. 9, 22 iwép od tov aAXov 
dmavta xpovov TavTes of TOAEpOL ye 
yovaccy ot EdAquicol. 

§ 2 cai di) Kai dvayxatdv éort; so the vul- 
gate ; Boissevain emended $y to de on the 
strength of L’s reading dei; the emendation 
is confirmed by Dem. 8, 29 (the speech, from 
which Dio borrowed so extensively) de Kai 
dvayKaiov €ort. 

§ 5 038’ av efs radra dycererv; 
Dem. 18, 69 048’ av efs ratra 7- 
oectev. Just before Demosthenes used the 
word abterayyeAtos which Dio has 39, 3. 

wa tTHv oixetav mux aEwpev, cp. 
Dem. 1, 26 of rv oixedav ody oot te 
ovres PuAGTTELY. 

Caesar then explains why Ariovistus has 
forfeited his claim to the friendship of 
Rome. The opening sentence (42, 1) con- 
tains two Demosthenic reminiscences, 
pointed out above. With pi rmepeped- 
vavTes Kakos épyw tadety we may 
compare Dem. 25,95 wi) tepipmetivavTés 
mt Tadety. 

§ 3 doprixdv ; in this same book ch, 12, 7 
Dio has doprixds Te kat éraxOys hv ; cp. Dem. 
D, 4 hoprixdv kai érayOes. 

dp’ od dvoiv avayxn Oarepov, cp. Dem. 18, 
139 xatrot dvoiv airov avayxyn Oarepov (Dio, 
45, 39, 1 xacrou dvoiv Has avayxn Oarepor). 

§ 4 az’ SpAqs kai aOd0Xov Tis yvopns, ep. 
Dem. 18, 298 dz’ dphis Kai bixaias Kadua- 
pbopov ths Wuyns (Dio 44, 23, 1 dx’ épOis rips 
dvavoias). 

§5 cir’ av pdevos TOLOVTOY UTOVTOS imepeo- 


pakeé TE pas Kal Adyous dmepypavors UBpuxes rt 


(Bekker ; tiva) xp) Tovrov, éredav épyov 
twos ériaByrat, mpocdoxjoar mpdgew; cp. 
Dem. 9, 35 xatrow tov Graow aoeXyas ovTw 

, , »” ’ is ‘ , @) € ”“ 
XPwOpPeEvov, Tt oiec ’ érevoav Ka €Vv Nov 
ExdOTOV KUpLOS YEVNTAL, TL TOLTELW ; 

This seems toconfirm Bekker’s correction. 
That the Demosthenes-passage was really 
in Dio’s mind, is again made probable by 
the fact that he has imitated its structure 
elsewhere (45, 35, 3) xatrou Tov otTws amas 
(odtws esas, Dem. § 26 of the same speech) 
exeivous xpnodpevov, Ti ovk oleaGe Tov Sewvora- 
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Twv TavTas Has, dv Kal viKyoy, Torey ; Kal 
rov doeAyas ovtws x.7.A.1 And with ri yxpy 
rovTov mpoodoknaa: mpagew ; cp. Dem. 4, 46 
ri Kat xpy mpoodoxav; 21, 9 ti xpy ods 
rowovTous mpowdoxav av movetv; 14, 12 mas 
xpi) tpowdoxav ; 18, 195 ri xpqv zpordoxay ; 

S 5 ob toivev dréxpnoey aitd Totro, GAG 
kat k.7.A., ep. Dem. 24, 79 od roivuy aréxpyoe 
air, and 21,17 ovx dréxpyoey (Blass ; azeé- 
xen) © atta todr’, adda kal x«.7.r. (Dio. 37, 
55, 1 kat ob8@ rodr’ aire améxpyoer, ddAXA Kat 
x.7.A. 3 cp. 40, 32,3; 6, 10, 1). 

The opening sentence of the 43rd chapter 

contains another Demosthenic reminiscence 
Kal py Pol LeKpav THY TPOTOHKHY TaV- 
Tv €lvat vopionte mey arn ydp éotw em i- 
SevEes Hs dtavolas atrov. Dem. 2, 20 
KQLTOL kai ef piKkpa Tis nyetrat, 
peyand’, & avdpes ’AOnvaion, Selypara 
Ths éxeivov yvopns Kal Kakodatmovias eat Tots 
ev dpovotow. Blass questioned the authen- 
ticity of tis qyetrac; Dio’s imitation (u7 
vouionre) seems to prove he found the words 
in his text. The word zpooOyxy is used 
by Dem. § 14 of the same speech, and 
again 3, 31. 
§ 3 xatrot Kat attd Totto Toons UB pews 
kal TOTOU TpOTHRAGKLT LOD peorov eoTW ; 
ep. Dem. 9, 60 bBpilero xai tpoirn- 
Aakilero. 

With 44. l daw... 
dévoplonrov (aitov, v.e. Ariovistus) évta a7 o- 
deiEecand § 3 dixaiws exeivwy Et Vv yxavev 


ep. Dem. 16, 19 60 éridefEwor. 


TATA, 


togTovTYw paddAor 
f 


Togovtw TrElovos dpyns Sixaliws av 
tTuyxavocrev. And on another passage of 
this same speech Dio seems to have modelled 
§ 4 of this chapter. Demosthenes 16, 14, 
expresses his surprisé at those who contend 
that, if his advice be followed, the city will 
be aceused of inconsistency (avyafw rotvev 
x.7.A.). Thus Caesar: ‘do not be surprised 
if my present words seem inconsistent with 
my former actions’ (p42) @avpdaonre x.t.d.). 
Both speakers deny the alleged incon- 
sistency : for one and the same principle has 
been and is underlying their apparently con- 
tradictory actions. éore dé rouro ti ; Demos- 
thenes asks; and Caesar: tis 5€ éorw airy ; 
a question which Demosthenes answers 
with : rots ddukoupévovs cwlew, Caesar with : 
Tous pev ayabors Kat murtods Kal TYysav Kal dyet- 
BeoGat, Tors dé kakovs Kal ariorous kal atipalew 
kai dpiverOa. And so Demosthenes con- 
cludes : ef roivuv rad’ otrws exer, odKET dv nets 
cinuev of petraBadrdopevor, GAX’ of pH GédAovres 
tois dixators éupeverv, and Caesar: éxetvos d€ 

' We note in Dio’s text the omission of rf before 


moifoew, the authenticity of which in Demosthenes’ 
text has been questioned by more than one scholar. 
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éorw 6 peraBadrdcpuevos, 6 pyre Kadds pyre 
dedvtws Tots dobciow aitd wap’ yar xpwpevos. 
We noted above that Dio elsewhere (40, 9) 
borrowed another expression from this same 
passage in Demosthenes. 

45, 3 mas 8 odk dv paddov jpiv wavtes 7 
éxeivw ovvapdpevor THy Te TUPavVvida avTov 
Spopov odicw otcav Kataddoat Kai THs 
XOpas pépos tT wap ypav mpoodaPeiv 
eGeAynoeav ; Caesar implies that the nearness 
of Ariovistus’ ‘tupavvis’ is a constant 
menace to the autonomy of the neighbour- 
ing 'peoples: they are naturally hostile to 
him. Of course the argument is absurd, in 
Caesar’s mouth, and wholly superfluous ; it 
was a well-known fact that both the con- 
tending factions of the Gauls were 
thoroughly alarmed at Ariovistus’ encroach- 
ments: he could no longer find a willing and 
trustworthy ally among the Gallic tribes. 
It is a different thing when Demosthenes 
calls attention to the insecurity of Philip’s 
position during the earlier part of his career, 
and reminds his audience of the fact that 
the neighbouring towns naturally distrust 
the powerful ripavvos. Cp. Dem. 1, 5 Kai 
dAws amurrov olwat Tats woAuTElas 1) TY par- 
vis, G\Aws Te Kav GMopov xwpav Exovor 
Just before he had said of the Olynthians 
that they knew éru viv od epi Sdéns ovd’ brép 
Bmépovs xwpas kivdvvos k.7.Xr. 

The vocabulary of Dio, in this chapter, 
presents some Demosthenic reminiscences. 
§ 2% Ariovistus has no dvvapév twa 
oixelav kal GuvecTyKULaV Kal TVYKE- 
kpotynpévynv. Demosthenes traces the 
frequent reverses of the Athenians to the 
circumstance that Philip has at his disposal 
Sdivapev cvveotyKkviay (8, 11 and ep. 
[10], 46); and elsewhere he characterizes 
the retinue of Philip as: dd€av pév éxovo’ 
&s eict Oavpacrot Kal TVYKEKpPOTYMEVOL 
Ta TOU ToAEuov (2, 17) 

46, 3 otd€ eyxatadei~w ore Thy Tae nv 
érdxOnv bd tis tatpidos. As Goodwin (see 
his edition of Demosthenes’ speech On the 
Crown, ad 173) observes, this military 
figure was a favourite with Demosthenes ; 
cp. the indices of Blass and Preuss, s.v. 
Tags. 

Summing up the results of our investiga- 
tion : it has been shown that Dio deliberately 
perverted the truth with the sole object of 
obtaining an opportunity for displaying his 
rhetorical attainments. It was superfluous 
to point out the absurdity of Caesar’s alleged 
remarks on this occasion ; the whole speech 
has justly been characterized by Long as ‘a 
rambling and unmeaning piece of fustian 
worthy of Dion’s age,’ and should not be 
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taken too seriously. The extent of plagiar- 
ism exhibited is certainly astonishing; in 
this one speech reminiscences were found of 
at least thirteen speeches of Demosthenes ; 
and to these should be added the large 
number of Thucydidean imitations collected 
by Kynitzsch, and the probably equally 
large number of passages borrowed from 
other authors, that have not yet been de- 
tected. We further note, that while there 
is much in Caesar’s exhortations that re- 
minds us of what Demosthenes had said 
under totally different circumstances to a 
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totally different audience, the bulk of Dio’s 
imitations is rather confined to words : more 
an imitation of sound than of meaning, as 
is proven by the occurrence of words bor- 
rowed from Demosthenes, but used with 
different meaning, as ovuBorauov (43, 3 and 
cp. Reuss’ index s.v.) and ovyxexpornuevyy. 
Finally, we may conclude that the list of 
testimonia for Demosthenes’ text from Dio, 
and vice versa might be materially increased. 
N. P. Vuacuos, 
Philadelphia. 





NOTES ON 


1. 2. 36 ’Emixrynros kpeioowv Swxpdtovs odk 
éorw: ci 5é 22) Od XElpwv, TOUTS por ikavdv eat" 
ovoe yap MiAwv évopat Kat Opws ovK GpeX@ TOD 
owparos. 

ei O& pz) oF xe(pwv is supposed to mean ‘if 
I am no worse.’ But (1) this takes no 
account of the ot: (2) Epictetus would 
never have claimed to be ‘no worse’ than 
Socrates, and this is apparent even from the 
parallels he goes on to give, ‘I shall never 
be a Milo, a Croesus, ete.’ Perhaps we 
should read py tov xe(pwv ‘not worse than 
my neighbour,’ as in Apol. 29B «& tw 
coputepds tov dainv civat, Midias 66 xiv 
dmewvov aywvicwpai twos, and often. 


1. 1. 27 @pacéas cidbea A€yew ‘ onpepov 
dvaipeOjvat GéXw padXov 7) avprov pvyadevOjvat.’ 
ti ovv ait “Poddos cimev; ‘ei pev os Bapire- 
pov éxdéyy, tis 7) pwpia THs exAoyns; «id ds 
Kouporepov, Tis cou deduxev ;’ 

tis ) pwpia cannot I think=the exclama- 
tion doy 7 pwpia, nor yet do I see how else 
to explain it. Has a word dropped out, ¢.g., 
<peydAn> tis (i.e. €oriv)? = A€yy and peyady 
resemble each other. 


1. 4. 10 ri 8 dmdyeas airov ris cvvarcby- 
TEWS TOV AVTOD KaKOV ; 


The context points plainly to xaxv. 


1. 4. 16 6 ody éfnyovpevos aird (7d BiBdéiov) 
Soxet Ste mAciovos ais éorw i) Tévte Syva- 
plov ; 

Read Soxets. So in 25 Soxetre Ore x.7.X. 
and often. 


KA o Ni 
1. 5. 5 dy pev 7 <tis> ovtw diaxeipevos } 
7 92 
1. 7. 26 ris er ddAos éoti AOyw xXpNoTLKOS 
kat Beurds 2 épwrncer kat amoKkptoet ; 


< 


EPICTETUS. 


<év> or <én’> épwrycet So yap seems 
omitted a few lines below after droza. 


1. 9. 11 od Todro pnxavepevov drws pi 
KT.A, GAAG py Twes eurrintoow ToLOdTOL Véot, 
ot... amoppivat GédXwor. 

Grammar requires @éAovo. The sub- 
junctive seems an error due to the influence 
of éuriztrwow, not a latinism. 


tb. 26 dre (twice) should be dre. 


ib. 27 eddxer tots woAXAois ATvynKos Kal 
mporepov pev éeripavys dv Kat tAovoLos VaoTEpov 
§ éexmemtwxos aravTwv. 

Should not the first xaf be &s, a word 
with which it sometimes gets confused? 
The words from xaé to dmavrwv go poorly 
with éddxet. 


1.10. 10 Gpowv oty éorw .. dvayryvookew 
‘rapakar® oe x.t-r.’ 7) ‘TapakadG oe K.T.A.’ ; 
TavTa exeivors Guo eotw ; 

This is not the only place where dpotos 7 
occurs, but is it right? 7 like ws gets con- 
fused in MSS with xaé and perhaps this is 
the real origin of the strange phrase. 
dpovos kai is of course familiar. Cf. the next 
note but one. 


1.11.19 drodawopeba should be azo- 
dawopeba or dropavovpeba. Observe the 
answer éoTw. 


ib. 23 Ber. . dBoynOnrov aworadpOjvar 70 
madiov .. i). . aoOavety ; 

Another case of 7 for Kai. 

1, 13. 3 otk avesn tod adeAGod Tod cavTor, 


a. # , ; ° Oe ae 
os €xet tov Ala mpoyovoy, womep vios EK TOV 
avtav oreppatwr yéyover. 
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Remedy the asyndeton by reading <és> 
GoTep. 


1. 16. 3 dpa otov <av> jv and ib. 20 «i 
yoow dndov nynv, éroiow <av> ta Tis 
andovos. 


1.17. 17 xoia otv év6ad dppis tod éényov- 
pévov ; (‘why should the interpreter be con- 
ceited 2’) od’ aitod Xpvoirrov dixatws, «i 
povov e&nyetrar TO BovAnpa THs Hicews, adrds 
5 otk adxodovbet, mécw mr€ov Tod éxetvov 
en youpevov ; 

ahéov should logically be jjrrov. Yet it 
would be unsafe to alter the text, for 
writers do fall into these mistakes. In the 
Fairy Queen 5. 6. 26 Spenser writes xe lesse 
for ne more, and I have noticed the same 
slip twice in J. A. Symonds (Greek Poets 1. 
p. 257 ‘nor are the enemies of Aristophanes 
less insensible’: Revival of Learning p. 449 
(ch. 8 ad init ) ‘the phrases of Petrarch are 
not /ess obsolete ’). 


1. 18. 11 Read yaderaveis twice for xade- 
maivers: 19. 27 A€fas for A€yers: 23. 6 wode- 


revoerGar for moditeverGar: tb. T probably 
amvoXeiWer for admodcire. But in 25. 18 


éfépxouar Shows that pevd should be péve, 
though this mistake is much less common. 


1. 20. 11 ovrws drov Sdtadépew oidpeba 1d 
tAavacOat Tod pi TAavacOa (e.g. in money 
matters), évradda roAAiy mporoxiy eiahepoper’ 
ert 6€ taXarwpov iyepoviKod xdoKovTes Kal 
kabevdovres macav davraciay tapatpoodexo: 
pear 7) yap Copia ob rpoorinres. 

I think we ought to restore here a 
Thucydidean word and read dtaAautépov. Our 
indolence and indifference in the one case is 
contrasted with our keenness in the other. 
Schenkl’s index shows that dradaizwpos 


occurs half a dozen times in these Dis- 
courses. 
1. 22. 16 There seems something lost 


after the word dydApara. 


1. 25. 17 povov pydey Bapovpevos rote, 21) 
Oi Bopevos, pnd trodapBavev év Kakots etvat. 

py Should apparently be pndé or pydev. 

1, 29. 62 péype 8 adv ob twa dvoynv ard 
TOUTWY EXu. 

The sense is ‘until J get some relief’ : we 
must therefore real oxo. 

i Ve: 


> , > a ‘ Nd * > , 
eA€yxovta airod Ta Soypata 7) éAeyxOnodpevov 


i hh ‘ 207 ” Peay ‘ 
€7EL p47) €0UVATO EXelv ael TOV 


€V TM MEPEL, AUTOS EaUTOV HAEY XE 
The future éAeyy$noopevov makes quite 
plain what might otherwise have been 
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denied, that éAéyxovra should be éAé€ygovra. 
So 12.2 das .. iusryy twa tov zpoodia- 
Aeyouevoy the participle should he future, 
and 14. 21 eiGis daatAdoon the verb ; 
17. 20 daoxreivw pev ta tékva, GAAG Kai 
€uuuTnv Tyswpyoowa the parallel clause again 
proves the present tense wrong. 18. 25 
oixerac may be right, but oiyyjocerar would be 
much more natural. It is not at all clear 
that «pw in 5. 29 should not be xpivw. 


2. 2. 7 rodrd wor mpoolmov, Todro Supynots, 
TovTo TiaTis, TovTO vikyn, TOTO émiAoyos, ToUTO 
evookipnats. 

Transfer totro éziAoyos to precede rodro 
vikn. éiXoyos must not be cut off from 
mpooiw.ov, Oupynots, miotis, nor vikn from 
evookiunars. 

2.3.3 Just as the judge of coins says 
‘give me any drachma you like and I’ll tell 
you if it’s a good one,’ so with syllogisms we 
ought to be able to say ‘ dhépe dv OéAets Kai 
diaxpw& oor tov avadutixov te kai py. But 
avaXvtikov is not at all the word we want: 
it is clearly a mere mistake for dodexKtidv 
(Adyov dmodextixov 2. 25. 2). What is the 
origin of the mistake? The words immedi- 
ately following show us: Sa ti; olda yap 
avadvew cvAdoyipous. The coming dvadvew 
is reflected in the erroneous dvadvttkév. 

2.5.17 In the game of ball 6 pe épet 
‘Bare, <b de> ‘pi Badrgs,’ 6 de ‘wy ave- 
AaBes’ or, as a correction in codex 8 has it, 
piav é\aBes. Possibly we should read ji 
avaddBys. 

2. 6. 2 pair’ must be jd’, if the preceding 
py is right. 

ib. 7 py yap adv todto TO épyov jv GAN’ 
éxeivov. 

Read py yap <ot> gov. 

2.8.7 ddAdws yap <adv> mepirareiv ovk 
edvvaro. 

2.13. 13 Nothing else changes a man’s 
colour of rpdpov rotet obd Yodpov tov dddv- 
TwV ovdEe 

peroxArdLer kai éx’ dporépovs mddas tLe. 

The verbs in the quotation should be in- 
finitives after zrovet. 

2.14.22 <ai> émpodrai. The four other 
substantives have an article apiece. 

2.16. 30 Speaking of men complaining 
about this, that, and the other, he goes on 
dAXos eAOav Gre ovkere TO THs Aipxyns towp 
rivew pede 1d yop Mdpxiov xetpov éote Tod 
ths AipKys. 
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é\Oov gives no particular sense. Is it 
perhaps a corruption of &ev éddv? Cf. my 
note on the De Sublim. 34 in this Review 
16. 164. 


2.16. 31 Lyre orixov dpovov 7H Evpumidov 
Toujoat 

Geppas te Tas Népwvos Mapxidv 6 vdup. 

The unmetrical Mdpxov seems due to 70 
Mapxwv a few lines above. It may there 
fore stand for anything. But Pliny’s words 
(N.H. 31. 3. 24 Marcia. . vocabatur quon- 
dam Aufeia . . rursus restituit Marcus 
Agrippa) suggest the possibility of Aidetoy 
or ’Aypirmov. Mdpxiov might indeed be a 
gloss on it. 


2.17. 26 Omit the xad before ri éru. 


2. 22. 24 px airofey drodaivy is ungram- 
matical. Read dodaivov or amodyvyn. So 
3. 24. 5 pay... pdéws adrd dpéy roveiv Kai 
Aourov ds Kaxds GOAnTHS Tepiepyn We Should 
surely read zepiepxov. 


2. 23. 8 Kav rvOy . . , Tivos ruvOdvy; 


I do not see how zv@y, if you have en- 
quired, can be right. We seem to need 
zvvOavy in both places. So in 3. 10. 12 dv 
Kadas wupeéys, ExeLs TA TOD TupégaovTos read 
TUPETTHS: 


3. 1.6 ri otv rovet avOpwrov Kadov 7) Orep 
x , 2 a 
TO yéver Kal Kiva Kal Urrov ; TOTO, Edy. 
Divide the question into two, the first 
ending at xaAov, and write 7. 


ib. 11 Write «av for av. 


3. 5. 9 pa od tpoondOov coi rote Hadpo TO 

, a ” , y , 

TpoTwWTM, ETOULOS EL TL ETITUTOELS, EL TL TNMAL- 
vets. 


Should not the two last verbs be opta- 
tives or future indicatives ? 


tb. 17 €& Adyava tis Lytdv é€AjdAvOev, zpos 
Tov KnToupov av aitov amyyayev. 

€AnAvGer? or 7AGev 4 

Is it possible that the kai ydp which 
introduces this illustration is a mistake for 
kabamrep ov orep (cf. on 1. 9. 27 above) 


3. 9. 8 dre mais hs, e&yrales Ta Gavtod ddy- 
para ; ovxi 8’ @s ravta Toes erolets & Exrolets ; 
o ‘ , AN , , > , 

Ore 5€ peipaKiov HOy . . TL oor Aciwew ehavrator ;sx 
k.7.A. 

as mavta oveis Makes no sense, the general 
drift being that at every stage of his life he 
was quite well pleased with himself and 
thought nothing wanting. It seems to me 
that zoveis is merely due to the érotes which 


is about to come twice (ef. on 2. 3. 3 and 
2. 16. 31) and that we should read some- 
thing like ws ravra eidws. 


3. 14. 14 9 should of course be 7s, and 
21. 12 airé should be aira. 


3. 21. 7 eye tpiv eEnyjooparta Xpvoirrea 
ws ovdeis, tiv A€éw Svadvow kabapwtata, mpoc- 
Ojnow av mov kai ’Avturdtpov Kai ’Apxedijpov 
opav. 

Once or twice elsewhere in these Dis- 
courses av appears with the future. Here 
however it is suspicious as not being added 
to the other verbs, and zov increases the 
suspicion. Is dv ov the remains of another 
proper name, or possibly a dittograph of 
’Avrurarpov 1 


3. 22. 14 If Aé€ye were right, we should 
have civic and cyoddfw. Read therefore 
deve. 


2b. 59 ri for ére would seem better than 
Upton’s ézi tiv. 


3. 23. 10 zpwnv Wuxpdrepdv cov Tv axpoa- 
tav ovvedOdvtwv. 

The adverb is hardly suited to the verb. 
Read Wvxporepur. 


4.3.10 ci yap nOedev, dyaba weroujKe air 
av €pot- 

av can hardly be in its proper place. 
ayad av? 

4.4.14 ddd’ abrod xatadjyopev pabeiv ri 
Aeyerau. < ev TO> pabety ? 


ib, 38 Kaxeivov Oeparevew ws Kakodaipova. 

Should we write xaxov da/povat Neither 
Kakodaipwv nor ayafodaiuwv is cited in the 
use here required. Ar. Hg. 112 is certainly 
not an instance of the former. 


Fragm. | (end) Put mark of interrogation 
after 7 p27. 
-~ . ’ g . ~ , ? 
6. TH... havtacia for THs . . pavractas! 
Encheir. 12 (end) érav 6& xadjs Tov zaida, 
évOvpod ore Svvarat pi) btaKxodeat kal bTaKovoas 
‘ - > ; > > > ° > ‘ 
pondev moujoa av Gees, GAA OvX OUTWS EoTIV 
a a “ Oe > . 
avt@ Kaas iva éx’ exelvw 7 TO OE p22) Tapay- 
vide: Pi 
Gnvat. 
The last part of this is quite unmeaning, 
but it seems to suggest something lke aX’ 
. . ee ey 
odx oltws éoriv adrov KaXeiv iva em’ éxeivy 7) 
76 oe TapaxOjvac 7 py tapaxOyva. The Kai 
before tzaxovoas should possibly be 9 
(1. 10. 10 above). 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 
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ON ORIGEN, CONTRA CELSUM I. 


THE citations in the following notes are objected that ovgyrjoa is palaeographically, 
made from Koetschau’s edition, vol. i. a difficult correction. 


Orig. c. Cels. I. c. xii. (p. 65, I. 11 ff, tid. Lvi. (p. 107, IL. 27 ff.) wat pemvnpat ye 
Koets.) & & elrov wepi Aiyurtiwv copav re kai | TAU bripas Tov lovdatov vopilopevov copov éx 
idwwtov Suvarov idety Kat wepi Mepodv Tap’ ols THs Aéfews Tavrys® os ™pos avriVv daropiov cle 
clot teAderal, mperBevopevar pev AoyiKOs vd Ta TH EQUTOL lovdaicpa dxdAovba, ele mpos mev 
tov map’ atrois Aoyiwv cvpBodsKds bé ywopevar TOV TOV oAwv Oedv eipjobat x.7.X. 


ix tév map’ avrois todAGv Kat érirodato- The repetition of «ize is intolerable. It 
TEpwv. is the second cle that the critics generally 


suspect: Bouhéreau would remove it, 
Gundermann would replace it by éei, Koet- 
schau would insert either xai before or ydp 
after it. But it is quite as likely that it is 
the first efve that is corrupt; and if we 
substitute for it érecra we restore a good 
classical idiom. Cp. Soph Aj. 761 sores 
avOparov dicw Praoctov eretta py Kar’ 
dvOpwrov ppovy: Ar. Ach. 498: and other 
exx. in L. and S. s.v. (3). Probably we 
should also omit the art. ra. The sense is 
that ‘in spite of the fact that he was 
, ‘floored,’ the Jew made a right Jewish 
Here Koetschau comments: ‘[év] vor  angwer’ 

&rjce tilge ich, da évéjrnots sonst nicht ~ F . ee ; - 
belegt ist und ém£jryois, Woran man denken tid. Ixi. (p. 112, Il. 5 ff.) €BovhyOy el 
kénnte, bei Origenes nicht vorkommt ; évist @Y70¥ GToKTEWal, pPaXopevas bua Thy Kaxiay 
vielleicht urspriinglich Variante zu mapa 
gewesen. But the right word for ‘a 
disputation’ is neither {jryows nor émlyrn- I fail to understand payopévas xpioes. 
ots but ovgyrnow. Cp. Acts xv. 7 rod\Ajs 6 The passage is describing Herod’s murderous 
ovintncews yevouerns: ib. vi. 9 ovfyrotvres designs against Jesus, and we need a word 
TO Stehdvw: and with zpds c. accus., ib. ix. expressive of ‘blind hostility.’ I suppose 
29 (6 SatAos) eAdAe Te Kal cuvette mpds To's that what Origen wrote was patvopeévas. 


In place of ywopevar, which can hardly 
stand, Guiet has conjectured ywwokdpevac. 
érwoovpevar might also be thought of ; but I 
should prefer tiwopevat, which supplies a 
better balance to apeoBevopevor: and it 
should be noted that two codd. actually read 
yeyvopevan. 


ibid. lv. (p. 106, ll. 3 f.) péuvnpar S€ wore 
& Twit mpos Tovs Aeyomevovs apa "Iovdators 
copors [ev]éytyca tats mpopyreias tavras 
XPNoapevos K.T.A. 


uv ‘ e ‘ col a ‘ ~ 
éxwv Kpicers tro Tov TvprA0d Kat Tovypod 
dia B0Aov Kwovpevos K.T.A. 


‘EXAnuoras: Mk. i. 27. Nor can it be R. G. Bury. 
PLAUTINA. 
Amph. 179-180 : Asin. 632: 
Mr. Hic qui verna natust queritur. Hic med amantem ex aedibus Tdelegit? huius 
So. Sum vero verna verbero, etc. (P, A n.!.). mater (P, A n.l.). 
Since Sosia is not supposed to have heard Although Plautus can use compounds of 


Mercury’s remark, some editors take excep- lego in extraordinary fashion, eg. Cure. 424 
tion to his repetition of the word verna. (cited by Nonius p. 290 Me. for diligit 
But this is a common trick of Plautus. For  ¢dividit’), itis difficult to accept delegit here. 
example, at J/i/. 1228, Acrotelentium, before In the majuscule archetype of the Palatine 
her recognition of Pyrgopolynices, uncon- MSS. peLeGit and peIEcitT were practically 
sciously adapts her remark to an ‘aside’ of jdentical; so that Camerarius’ deiecit is, we 


his : may say, the traditional reading. Fleckeisen 
Py. Patiar, quando ita Venus volt. preferred eiecit, because the notion of ‘ throw 
Ac. Veneri pol habeo gratiam, ete. ing down’ is unsuitable. But if we read 


Cf. Amph. 309 and other passages. with attention Cicero’s remarks on the verb 
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deicio in the speech pro Caecina 31, 89 sqq., 
we must infer that in every-day language 
deicio ‘I evict’ was used where eicio would 
be strictly correct. 


Cas. 814. When the marriage-procession, 
with Chalinus dressed up as the bride Casina, 
appeared on the stage, it would be necessary 
for the disguise to be momentarily revealed 
to the spectators. The words iam obolutt 
Casinus procul are clearly an ‘aside’ of 
Chalinus, as he removes the veil for an 
instant and shows his laughing face to the 
audience. 


Mil. 304 : 


Quam mox horsum ad stabulum iuvenix 
recipiat se <e> pabulo (P, A n.l.). 


Camerarius’ insertion of e is preferable to 
Bothe’s <a>. Cf. Amph. 684 se r. hue ex 
hostibus, Awl. 710 se r. ex eo loco, Men. 883 
se r. ex opere, Poen. 821 se r. e fano, 

Mil. 863 : Quo[t] tu agis? (P, A n.1.). 

Why do editors change tu to te and cite 
Isid. Orig. 9, 3, 64% For one is strongly 
tempted to read tw in the Isidore-passage, 
and besides Isidore may refer to A/ost. 562, or 
even Zyin. 1078, or Pers. 235. From Poen. 
333 qué agis (A: quo agis te P) we might 
be inclined to suppose agis te in all its 
occurrences in this phrase to be a perversion 
of an original agis. But a wider survey of 
Plautine usage shews that both phrases were 
allowed. We have intransitive agoin Bacch. 
1106 unde agis? (P, A n.l.), Pers. 216 quo 
agis?(B:abis CD, A n.l.). We have trans- 
itive ago in Pers. 482 unde agis te? (APT), 
Trin. 1078 quo (quonam A) tu te agis?(AP), 
etc. ‘Quo ti agis ?’ is related to ‘ quo agis?’ 
as ‘quid ti ais?’ to ‘quid ais?’ The article 
ago in the new Thesaurus will supply more 
examples.! 

Mil. 1042: virtute et forma, factis 
(P, A n.1.). 


This type of Asyndeton recurs elsewhere, 
e.g. Mil. 1161: lepide et facete, laute, Rud. 
930 agrum atque aedis, mancupia. 


Most. 73. The country-slave is warning the 
town-slave. 


Gr. Ita est. Sed unum hoc scito, nimio 
celerius 
Venire quod Tmolestet quam illud quod 
cupide petas. 
Tr. Molestus ne sis nunciam, i rus, te amove 
(P. A nl). 


1 Surely the conjecture in Amph. 1042, me agam 
for me ducam, hardly deserves a place (p. 1872) in 
the Thesaurus. 








That moleste is a scribe’s mistake, his 
eye having been caught by molestus in 
the line below, is clear from the form of 
Tranio’s reply. Had Grumio used the word, 
Tranio would have expressed himself differ- 
ently, e.g. Tu saltem molestus ne sis. I con- 
jecture obest. 


Most. 601. Was the disarrangement of 
the Mostellaria in the Palatine archetype due 
to the resemblance of vv. 601 and 886*.? 


Most. 1067 : ludificabor (AB) : ludificabo 
(B?CD). 


From Most. 832, where ludificat is required 
by the metre, but where both families of 
MSS. offer /udificatur, we infer a tend- 
ency of scribes to change the Active to 
the Deponent form. The normal conjug- 
ation of the word in Plautus? is ludifico, 
ludificatus sum, ludificare. But it will not 
do to expel from the text of Plautus the 
Deponent form, Judificor. In Poen. 548 
ludificatur is required by the metre. 


Pers. 97. Satyrio prefers ‘thick’ scup. 


Quasi Tiureamf esse ius decet collyricum. 
Nolo in vesicam quod eat, in ventrem volo 


(P, A nl). 


In minuscule MSS. iw and ui are indis- 
tinguishable. So the traditional read- 
ing may be really viream. Can this be the 
Latin cognate of English ‘ wire,’ known to 
us in the plural viriae ‘a bracelet’? Osthoff 
(Morph, Unters. 4, 164) argues for the length 
of the 7 in the first syllable. Kérting (Zat.- 
rom. Worterbuch, s.v.) favours the short 
quantity. 


Pers. 105-7 : 
Sa. Pernam quidem 
Ius est adponi frigidam postridie. 
To. Ita fieri iussi (P, A n. 1.). 


Bugge changed ius est to iusses (i.e. 
iussisses, ‘ you should have ordered’). But 
the traditional readings in this line and in 
a passage of Petronius (c. 35 suadeo inquit 
Trimalchio cenemus. Hoc est ius [v./. in] 
cenae) support each other. 


Poen. 1051. The form Antidamas should 
not be questioned, for it is at least the form 
used by Hanno (vv. 934, 955)), if not also 
by Agorastocles (v. 1058). 


Pseud. 615 : solus secum A : secum solus 7. 


2 Priscian (vol. i. p. 392 H.) ascribes to the 
‘vetustissimi’ the use of ludifico for ludificor. On 
ludificatus sum see the (defective) passage in Nonius 
(p. 476 Me.). 
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The former is the invariable order in 
Plautus. See Awl. 52, 190, Merc. 364. 


Rud. 96. Sceparnio thinks it is time to 
begin tile-emaking in order to repair the 
damage done to his master’s roof by the 
storm. 

Si sapiam, hoc quod me mactat concinnem 

lutum (P, An. 1.). 

A Latin verb maccare, to knead (cf. Greek 
paooev), is presupposed by Romance words 
like Ital. maccare (see Kiérting s.v.). One 


is almost tempted to re-write the line thus :- 


Si sapiam, hoc quod me mactat ego maccem 
lutum. 


At any rate there seems to be a play on the 
words macto and (the supposed) macco both 
in this line and in Anth. i. 199, 42 (Vesp. 
Iud.): Pistor ego macto flavas sine san- 
guine messes. 


Rud. 384: quem illorum observet falsust, 
‘he is at a loss which of them to watch.’ 


The Subjunctive is not only the right 
reading, but was the reading of the majus- 
cule Palatine archetype. For not only is 
observet offered by CDB? (while B' had 
apparently observatur), but we may almost 
infer that it was also thereading of T. For 
in the Bodleian collation of the Codex 
Turnebi the observet of the printed text is 
left without any written variant. 


Rud. 687-8 : 


Tr. Bonum danimum habete. Pa. Nam, 
épsecro, unde animus mi invenitur ? 
Tr. Ne, inquam, timete ; adsidite hic in 
ara, AM. Quid istaec ara, etc. (P. 

An. 1.). 


Duaren’s marginalia (the Bodleian colla- 
tion of the Codex Turnebi) offers as the 
reading (presumably) of T: unde _ istec 
animus mihi invenitur. It is however 
possible that Duaren has miscopied Turnebus’ 
collation and that Turnebus wrote istec as 
the T-reading in v. 688 (for ista of the 
printed text). 


At the end of some plays of Plautus (and 
of Terence) the request for applause was in 
the archetype of our MSS. preceded by the 
Omega symbol W. On the strength of 
Horace A.P. 155 donee cantor ‘vos plau- 
dite’ dicat, this symbol was interpreted 
as CANTOR. And since there are a few, 
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though not many, instances of the substitu- 
tion of P for C in the text-tradition (0.g. 
anpillas for ancillas, Men. 801), the last line 
of the Persa, which appears in our MSS. 
(BCD) thus: 


Spectatores bene valete leno periit plaudite 
pantio, 


was printed by editors 


Spectatores, bene valete; leno periit. 
CANTOR Plaudite. 


But the recently found collation of T has 
altered the case. For T, it now appears, 
had pantes, not pantio. And from Turnebus’ 
marginal note we may infer that T shewed 
in conjunction with pantes the symbol W. 
For Turnebus has added: pariter (then 
follows what Turnebus presumably wrote as 
( and Duaren has copied as «&, the symbol 
for et, as in &e. for etc.) vero chorum loquen- 
tem (Duaren has miscopied this word as 
loquenti) significat ut fine praecedentis comoe- 
diae ‘ curemus W plaudite. I take it that 
the majuscule archetype (of TBCD) had 


W 
TIANTEC PLAUDITE 


and that the minuscule copy T exhibited 
this correctly, while in the minuscule 
original of BCD the suprascript W, misread 
as 10, had been mistaken for a correction of 
the final syllable of pantes, producing pantio. 
So the symbol W does not represent CANTOR, 
but implies that all the actors (on the stage 
at the time, I suppose) came forward and 
asked the applause of the audience. The 
Latin expansion of this symbol was GREX or 
CATERVA, and, when the request for applause 
is so long as to be worthy of a separate 
heading (like a Scene-heading), the one or 
the other of these words was used in ancient 
editions. The word would be, I fancy, pre- 
ceded by this symbol, just as a proper name 
in a Scene-heading was preceded by a ‘ nota 
personae’ taken from the Greek alphabet. 

From the form of the heading of Truc. 
IV. iii. in our MSS. : 


SENEX ANCILLAE II ADVLESCENS, 


we may infer that Plautus assigned a name, 
not only to the ‘ancilla Phronesii (viz. Sura 
tonstrix, v. 405), but also to the ‘ancilla 
Calliclis.’ 

W. M. Linpsay. 
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TWO NOTES ON LUCAN. 


Book I. Il. 121-4. 

Tu, nova ne veteres obscurent acta trium- 
phos, 

Et victis cedat piratica laurea Gallis, 

Magne, times, te iam series ususque lab- 
orum 

Erigit, impatiensque loci fortuna secundi. 


A comparison is here instituted between 
the motives, which actuated Pompeius and 
Caesar, respectively, in entering upon war. 
The words of the first member, 7’ nova.. , 
Magne, times refer to Pompeius. In the 
second member, te iam... secundi, the 
reference is necessarily to Caesar ; for (1) 
the co-ordinate object of comparison is 
required, and (2) Pompeius could not be. 
deseribed as loci secundi impatiens, inasmuch 
as he undoubtedly held the first place and is 
represented (Il. 125-6) as unable to brook 
an aspirant to equal fame. Since the name 
of Magnus is inserted in the first member, 
the omission of Caesar’s in the second is 
inadmissible: in such a connection either 
both names must be omitted or both in- 
serted. In a passage of Book LV. (Il. 112-3) 
an invocation to Jupiter and to Neptune 
occurs :— 


Et tu perpetuis impendas aera nimbis, 
Tu remeare vetes quoscunque emiseris 
aestus : 


where the first ¢w refers to Jupiter, the 
second to Neptune. Here no ambiguity 
exists, because neither name is expressed. 

In view of the doubtful application of the 
pronoun ée in our passage, Bentley proposed 
hune in its place. 

In another direction the third line is open 
to suspicion—the phrase series ususque 
laborum being overweighted and redundant, 
since series laborum implies naturally wsus 
laborum. 

Caesar’s incentives to war were his vast 
resources, his military experience, and his 


SOME FAULTS IN OUR 


THERE can be no doubt that every teacher 
of Latin in our country has long felt the 
need of a new dictionary adapted to the 
requirements of our American students 





ambition ; and in a passage of Florus (iv. 2. 
14), based upon these lines and quoted by 
Mr. Haskins, we find the statement—iam 
Pompeio suspectae Caesaris opes et Caesari 
Pompeiana dignitas gravis. Non hic ferebat 
parem nec ille superiorem (cf. Lucan i. 125-6) 
Nefas ! sic de principatu laborabant, tamquam 
duos tanti imperti fortuna non caperet. (Cf. 
Lucan i. 109-11.) 

I am disposed to think that in the place 
of the third line given above we may read— 


Magne, times: te, Caesar, opes ususque 
laborum 
Erigit, 


the predicate agreeing with the nearest 
subject. 
Book IL. ll, 665-8. 
Ut maris Aegaei medias si celsus in undas 
Depellatur Eryx, nullae tamen aequore 
rupes 
Emineant, vel si convulso vertice Gaurus 
Decidat in fundum penitus stagnantis 
Averni. 


The position of Mt. Gaurus in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Avernus is here exactly 
indicated. But Mt. Eryx has no near con- 
nection whatever with the Aegean Sea; 
and to speak of that mountain as being cast 
into the waves of the Aegean is much the 
same as if we should describe Snowdon as 
falling into the Bay of Biscay. Close to 
the shore by Mt. Eryx, however, were the 
Aegates Insulae, the largest of which was 
Aegusa. The first line of our passage 
should, therefore, run thus :— 


Ut maris Aegusie medias si celsus in undas 


The sea is not named after Aegusa: so, 
the possessive genitive is used; just as 
(ii. 427) we have vicinae aequora Lunae and 
(iv. 256) undis Massiliae. 

Atex. WaucH Youna. 


LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


Our largest and most complete dictionary is 
sadly behind the times in very many direc- 
tions. How long we shall have to wait for 
a thorough revision of this work, or whether 
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we may expect any revision at all, I cannot 
say. So far as I know, the prospects of 
such a revision seem even less bright per- 
haps than they seemed two or three years 
ago. I fear they are not so bright as they 
would be were it not certain ‘that the great 
Thesaurus, now in preparation in Germany, 
will, when finished, completely supersede all 
dictionaries that could possibly be prepared 
in the meantime. Whether we may, or 
may not, look for a new Harper’s, I hope 
that one or two criticisms of certain features 
shared by that book in common with other 
works of similar scope and character may 
not be entirely out of place. Many of the 
particulars in which Harper’s Dictionary is 
far behind the times are of course patent to 
all. I shall not therefore even refer in the 
present paper to these glaring and univer- 
sally recognised faults. My purpose is 
rather to criticise certain features, which 
are perhaps generally considered exceliences, 
and which would be pretty sure to be retained 
in a revised edition, but which nevertheless 
could, in my opinion, be eliminated alto- 
gether not merely without loss, but with 
decided and important gains. It will be 
noticed that my remarks are not intended 
to apply, in all respects, to the great The- 
saurus. The scope and purpose of that 
work place it in a class by itself. Nor will 
my criticisms be particularly applicable to 
various special dictionaries for single authors, 
In what I am going to say, I shall have in 
wind particularly the general dictionaries in 
most common use among our American 
students. 

llarper’s Latin Dictionary is intended to 
serve the purposes of two classes of students : 
(1) those who consult it merely for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to translate or under- 
stand some Latin word or sentence. All 
that they need is some English expression 
which, if used in translating the Latin, will 
reproduce, as accurately as possible, the 
idea of the original: (2) those who are 
engaged in the critical study of some pro- 
blem where it is important to know the 
whole range of usage covered by the word 
under consideration. Let us see how well 
the needs of these two classes of dictionary- 
users are met by this book.! 

To insure clearness of presentation, it 

1 In the discussion that followed the reading of 
this paper before the American Philologieal Associa- 
tion in St. Louis, the point was made that a dic- 
tionary should also meet the needs of those students 
who are translating from English into Latin. The 
inclusion of this third class of students, however, 
would not materially affect the validity of my 
criticisms, 
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will be well to examine in detail the treat- 
ment of some particular word. The word 
bibere, to drink, will suffice for this purpose. 
General division I. under bibere treats of 
bibere with the accusative. Subdivision 1 
contains twenty-four lines. The first 
eighteen of these lines are devoted to giving 
quotations that illustrate the different 
beverages used as the object of bibere. “ Thus, 
four sentences are quoted in full containing 
instances of aguam with bibere, three of 
vinum, others of merum, mulsum, venenum, 
mella, etc. These eighteen lines give no 
additional information regarding the mean- 
ing or construction of bibere that could not 
be given quite as adequately in very much 
less space. As soonas we know that bibere 
means to drink, what good purpose is served 
by devoting so much valuable space to the 
information that the thing drunk is some- 
times water, sometimes wine, sometiies 
poison, etc.? Certainly this is of no service 
to the first mentioned class of students, for 
all that they need to know is that bibere 
means to drink in all these passages. To 
the student of Roman life and customs, it 
would doubtless be instructive to learn from 
his dictionary that mela, for instance, is 
used as the object of dibere, but for the needs 
of such students a mere list of the words 
thus used as objects and a mere reference 
to the passages in which they occur would 
answer quite as well as an extended quota- 
tion. It cannot be said that a full quota- 
tion in the dictionary saves time for the 
critical student and investigator, in such a 
case as this, for no such student would make 
use of a quotation thus found in the diction- 
ary without first looking up the reference 
and examining the passage from which the 
quotation is made, All the real information 
given in this section regarding the meaning 
or use of bibere could be given in ten lines, 
at the very most, and fourteen lines could 
thus be dropped without the slightest detri- 
ment to any class of dictionary-users. 
Section 2 devotes 26 lines to pocula bibere, 
cyathos bibere, and similar expressions. It is 
safe to say that much of this section is 
absolutely useless to both classes of stu- 
dents. Is it conceivable that anyone who 
has already been told that bibere means to 
drink can find any possible difficulty in 
pocula bibere, or any possible use for full 
quotations of sentences in which such 
expressions occur? A mere reference to 
passages containing such uses would be all- 
sufficient for every purpose. All usable 
information on this point could easily be 
given in half of the twenty-six lines and 
12 
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thirteen lines of valuable space could thus 
be saved. 

Under subdivision 3 (8), bibere is defined 
as meaning ‘arrive at,’ ‘come to.’ This 
brings me to what seems to me one of the 
most serious faults of our Latin dictionaries, 
viz. their treatment of figurative expres- 
sions. It will do very well for the in- 
structor of a class in rhetoric to analyse 
every rhetorical figure and to point out the 
various methods by which rhetorical effects 
are produced. But such a method of pro- 
cedure on the part of a Latin dictionary 
seems to me very unfortunate. I have 
frequently noticed in the course of my 
teaching that a student was losing all 
the charm and beauty of a passage solely 
because he had unfortunately consulted his 
dictionary and the dictionary had deadened 
his susceptibility to the finer points of style. 
Let me give a few illustrations. If a stu- 
dent had learned from his dictionary merely 
that bibere means to drink, drink of, drink 
in, he would be prepared to translate each 
of the following passages in the manner 
indicated immediately after it : 


Verg. £. 1, 62: 


Ante Los ae 
Aut Ararim Parthus bibet aut Germania 
Tigrim, 
Quam nostro illius labatur pectore voltus, 
sooner will the Parthians drink of the Arar, 
or Germany of the Tigris, than the counten- 
ance of that man be effaced from my heart. 
Verg. Aen. 11, 803: 
Hasta... virgineum alte bibit acta cru- 
orem, 
the spear, driven home, drank deep of virgin 
blood. 
Mart. 1, 42, 5: 
aes ardentes avido bibit ore favillas, 
she drank in with greedy lips the fiery sparks. 
Hor. Od. 2, 13, 32: 
Pugnas et exactos tyrannos 
Densum umeris bibit aure volgus, 
the throng, pressing together shoulder to 
shoulder, drinks in with eager ear the accounts 
of battles and the banishing of tyrants. 
Verg. Aen. 1, 749: 
Infelix Dido longum .. 


the unhappy Dido drank in long draughts of 
love. 


. bibebat amorem, 


In translating the bibere of these passages 
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in the manner indicated, he would be doing 
full justice to the meaning and the style of 
his author. Is there any schoolboy who, in 
translating thus, would not at once catch 
the meaning and the spirit of each and 
everyone of the passages? If there is, it 
would be only because his soul is dead and 
the study of language and literature is 
hopelessly beyond him. For the boy of 
ordinary intelligence such _ translations 
would breathe with life and vigour, would 
quicken his interest in the author he is 
studying and his appreciation of the poet’s 
style. But if, in an unlucky moment, he 
notices that his dictionary treats of these 
very passages, he feels duty-bound of course 
to read what it says about them and to 
profit by its suggestions. And he there 
finds these passages treated as follows, 
Ante Ararim Parthus bibet is translated 
sooner will the Parthians ‘ come to’ Germany 
ete. (i. 3, 8). Hasta virgineum bibit cruorem 
is said to mean the spear ‘drew’ the virgin’s 
blood, or ‘killed’ the virgin (i. 5, B) ; avido 
bibit ore favillas, ‘breathed in’ the sparks, 
etc. (i. 6, a); pugnas . . . bibit, ‘eagerly 
listens to’ the accounts of battles (i. 6, b); 
bibebat amorem, ‘ was affected with’ love (i. 6, 
b). When a student has read all that the 
dictionary says about such expressions, what 
has he accomplished? In the first place, he 
has wasted a considerable amount of 
valuable time ; for he has been compelled to 
read very many lines of very fine print 
without reaping the slightest benefit there- 
from. Worse than that, he has been lured 
away from all that places his author above 
prosaic common-place. And if, after being 
thus treated by the highest authority with 
which he is familiar, he still gets some 
appreciation of the grace and charm and the 
vigour of his author’s style, it is only 
because he has something within him that 
can rise superior to his dictionary. I am 
inclined to believe that it would be a decided 
gain to omit all explanations and _trans- 
lations of purely figurative uses of a word, 
or at the very least to reduce them to the 
smallest possible compass. It may be 
objected that it is frequently difficult to tell 
when a word ceases to be felt as purely 
figurative in a certain connection and 
acquires an entirely different literal mean- 
ing. Very well. If it is uncertain whether, 
in a certain connection, a word is used 
figuratively or literally, certainly nothing 
whatever is gained by insisting, in a 
dictionary, either that it must be regarded 
as figuratively used, or that it has acquired 
a new literal meaning. If the dictionary 
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merely cited such cases, without comment, 
there could be no possible loss to anyone, 
and every reader would have a full and 
adequate appreciation of the word’s mean- 
ing. When a word has clearly lost its 
original force and has acquired a distinctly 
different meaning, then of course the new 
meaning must be recognised and duly 
illustrated in the dictionary. But purely 
figurative uses, and even possibly figurative 
uses, may best be left to take care of them- 
selves except in treatises on rhetoric and 
style. Full justice will be done them by 
werely citing them. If all the explanations 
and translations of the passages belonging to 
this class, which everybody would be sure to 
understand perfectly without help, were 
omitted from the dictionary, there would be 
a saving of some twenty lines. 

Under II. twenty-seven lines are devoted 
to giving instances of bibere used without an 
object. Three subdivisions are made accord- 
ing as the thing understood to be drunk is 
(a) water, (5) liquids in general, or (¢) wine. 
Of what possible use can all this be to any- 
body? The thing drunk is in each case 
determined entirely by the context and the 
circumstances under which the word is used: 
no change whatever in the meaning of 
bibere is involved. Why is it any more 
desirable to have such a classification under 
bibo than it would be to classify the abso- 
lute uses of edo as referring to (1) luxurious 
things like pigs, peacocks, etc., (2) ordinary 
things like bread and honey, (3) things in 
general? For in Plaut. Most. 235 (for 
instance) dies noctesque estur, bibitur, there 
is eating and drinking day and night, where 
bibitur is classified by the dictionary as 
referring primarily to the drinking of wine, 
it is certain that estw similarly refers 
primarily to riotous eating. Still, no one 
feels any need of a recognition of such a 
classification under edo, And it is safe to 
say that the dictionary leaves us with just 
as full and adequate an appreciation of the 
meaning and use of edo as of bibo. The 
mere fact that we happen to know that the 
things commonly drunk were only few in 
number as compared with the things eaten 
and that we can therefore guess more accu- 
rately what particular thing was drunk on 
a certain occasion does not affect the mean- 
ing of bibere itself. Five lines regarding 
the absolute use of bibere would be a suffi- 
ciently liberal allowance for all that is 
either interesting or useful in this connec- 
tion. The other twenty-two lines might 
well be dispensed with. 

Under III, ten lines are devoted to giving 
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the various adverbs and adverbial expres- 
sions that are found used with bdibere, viz. 
iucundius, large, Graeco more, bis, semel, 
and deciens. What all this has to do with 
the meaning and use of dibere it is difficult 
to see. All of the ten lines might be 
omitted without loss. 

Thus far I have made my remarks apply 
particularly to Harper’s Latin Dictionary. 
But an equally large proportion of space is 
wasted in our smaller general dictionaries. 
Indeed, much of what I have said with 
reference to the larger work may be said 
with equal force with reference to the 
smaller works. Let us, for example, take 
such a book as Lewis’ Elementary Latin 
Dictionary, one of the best of our smaller 
dictionaries. This book is clearly intended 
merely for one class of dictionary-users, 
namely, those who consult it for the purpose 
of finding the best English word or expres- 
sion to use in translating some Latin word 
they have found. Let us suppose that a 
student belonging to this class has come 
upon a Latin sentence in which bibere is 
used. Turning to his dictionary he finds, 
immediately following the definition ‘to 
drink,’ a citation from Tacitus where vinum 
is the object ; then another from Horace 
where mella is the object. Is it possible to 
conceive of any case ia which a person who, 
in seeking help for the translation or the 
understanding of the bibere before him, 
could derive any possible help from the 
information that vinwm, for instance, is 
used by Tacitus as the object of bibere? 
Still, this is the first thing that the diction- 
ary forces upon his attention. A _ little 
further on he is told that bibere is some- 
times used with such expressions as ab 
tertia hora and Graeco more. But the 
student who consults his dicticuary under 
bibere is wrestling with a sentence that 
either does, or does not, contain one of 
these expressions. If the sentence does not 
contain one of them, clearly he gets no help 
from such citations in his dictionary. If 
the sentence does contain one of them, then 
he either does, or does not, understand that 
ab tertia hora, or Graeco more, as the case 
may be, means from the third hour, or in 
accordance with Greek custom. If he does 
not understand this, he will not seek aid 
under bibere but under hora or mos. Even 
if he happens to notice that these expres- 
sions are cited under bibere he will not be 
one whit the wiser, for his dictionary gives 
no hint there as to their meaning. If he 
does understand the expressions, the dic- 
tionary gives him no additional information. 
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It follows that the citations are of no 
service whatever to any user of this book. 
Next comes the explanation that Xanthum 
bibere means to drink wuter from the river 
Xanthus. Nearly all the rest of the space, 
comprising more than half of all the space 
devoted to the word, is taken up with such 
definitions as have been criticised in speak- 
ing of the larger work, e.g., ‘ to visit, reach, 
frequent, dwell in the region of. There is 
not so much asa hint that such a use of 
bibere is a figurative use. This definition is 
given for bibere, without comment, exactly 
as amo is defined as meaning ‘to love’; sat 
prata biberunt is translated the meadows 
‘have been watered’ enough; terra bibit 
umorem, the earth ‘absorbs moisture,’ &c., 
&e. 

I submit that, apart from a few idiomatic 
express:ons, the meaning of which must of 
course be duly given, the students for whom 
such a dictionary is intended would receive 
from it all the information that they need, 
or that they could profitably use, if, without 
the citation of any passages and without 
any further explanation, it simply defined 
bibo as meaning (1) to drink, (2) to drink of, 
(3) to drink in. Then the s:udent who was 
having trouble with vinwm bibere would get 
at a glance all the help he needed. XYanthum 
bibere would at once mean to him to drink 
of the Xanthus; sat prata biberunt would 
mean the meadows have drunk enough ; terra 
bibit wmorem, the earth drinks in the moisture. 
Best of all, in the case of such figurative 
uses as hasta virgineum bibit cruorem he 
would catch something of the real atmos- 
phere surrounding the words. He would 
see at once why it is that such expressions 
are confined to poetical styles. How can 
he possibly understand this from his present 
dictionary! If the student is given to 
understand, as he is in his dictionaries, that 
Ararim Parthus bibet means merely the 
Parthian will ‘ visit’ or ‘come to’ the Arar, 
or that hasta bibit cruorem means merely 
the spear ‘drew’ the virgin’s blood or ‘killed’ 
the virgin, he may well wonder why these 
expressions are not as common in the prosaic 
style of the historian asin Vergil or Horace. 
But if he is left to himself and is allowed 
to feel that these ideas are only indirectly 
expressed and that the thing actually said 
is, in the former case, the Parthian will 
drink of the Arar, and, in the latter, the 
spear drank virgin blood, then he will know, 
even before he is told, that the expressions 
will not be found in ordinary prose styles. 
It is safe to say that all the information in 
any way helpful to the users of this diction- 


ary could be given in less than half the 
space now devoted to the word. 

In making these criticisms, I have 
selected the word bibere only because this 
word afforded a convenient illustration of 
what seem to me to be very common faults 
in our general dictionaries. These diction- 
aries contain much that is of no service 
to anybody, much that might be dropped 
not merely without loss to anybody but 
with decided and important profit to all, 
The makers of our dictionaries of the vari- 
ous grades should consider moie carefully 
the needs of the various classes of people 
for whom their works are intended. It 
seems to me that the faults I have pointed 
out are very serious faults and of far- 
reaching consequences to the welfare of 
classical studies among us. In spite of the 
increase of late in the number of pupils 
engaged in the study of Latin in our schools, 
it is a fact nevertheless that the study of 
the classics is in a sense upon the defensive. 
The objection that is most frequently and 
most forcibly urged is that the time required 
to accomplish anything with the classics is 
altogether out of proportion to the results 
attained. It is in recognition of the force 
of this objection that men have rushed to 
the front with no end of ‘easy methods’ 
and ‘short-cuts’—with what lamentable 
results we all know too well. We may as 
well recognise at the outset that there is no 
easy method of learning the classical lan- 
guages. To gain anything like a fair 
mastery of Latin or Greek must ever 
require years of concentrated study. Dut 
this is the best cf reasons why, in preparing 
aids for the students, one should not in- 
crease their inevitable burden. I am fully 
persuaded that a classical student is often 
compelled to sacrifice unnecessarily a vast 
amount of valuable time and energy because 
he has not the right sort of tools with 
which to work. What seems to me to be 
imperatively needed all along the line of his 
classical studies is the elimination of non- 
essentials and the elevation of essentials 
into greater prominence, a more thorough 
grounding in general principles and less 
memorising of divisions and subdivisions 
and sub-subdivisions and of apparently 
isolated rules and facts, a more skilful and 
logical grouping of everything possible 
about a common centre, with a view to aid- 
ing the memory by a closer association of 
related ideas. 1 have attempted in the 
present paper to indicate in the most 
general way how such a reform might be 
carried out in our Latin dictionaries, not 
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only without loss but with a positive gain 
to the student in his appreciation of the 
language and literature and in the interest 
and enthusiasm with which he pursues his 
study. For it seems to me that, with his 
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present dictionaries, he is often compelled 
to work his way through thickets where he 
might be led through groves, 
H, C, Etmer. 
Cornell University. 





REVIEWS. 
ALLEN AND SIKES’ HOMERIC HYMNS. 


The Homeric Hymns. Edited with Preface, 
Apparatus Criticus, Notes, and Appen- 
dices, by T. W. Auuen, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
E. E. Sixes, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Pp. Ixxviii 
+330 Macmillan, 1904. 10s. 6d. 


Tus book is certainly wanted. The Hymns 
are important for their contents, and 
difficult from the cor: upt state of their text ; 
while the only text published in England of 
late years is too expensive for the average 
student, and has no commentary. Mr. 
Allen, who made that text, collaborates with 
Mr. Sikes in this ; and he has the advantage 
of some additional MS. material. Mr. Sikes 
has gathered a quantity of illustrative 
matter, much of which (especially that 
which relates to folklere) will be new to 
readers. The result of their labours is an 
excellent working edition, But it must be 
owned that it is not the final edition, nor is 
it so complete as it might have been made. 
To take one point: the bibliography is 
ex proposito not complete ; it is a supplement 
to that of Gemoll, giving the books which 
have appeared since Gemoll’s edition came 
out in 1886. This means that the serious 
student must have both. Space is wasted 
again in repeating the same reference at 
the head of several hymns. It would also 
be often possible, and in some cases it is 
desirable, to add to the notes, as I shall 
indicate by and by; whilst many of the 
problems of folklore and tradition call 
rather for essays than notes. 

Turning first to the Apparatus Criticus, the 
account of the MSS. is excellent, and their 
relations clearly explained. The editors 
have not only collated, or caused to be 
collated, all the MSS. they have used, but 
they give an instructive selection of typical 
readings from several of them which will be 
useful to any one who wishes to form a 
judgment upon the merits of those MSS, 





Another valuable section is that in which 
are collected all the ancient quotations of 
these hymns, or allusions to them. It is 
surprising how few these are: the editors 
infer that the Alexandrian writers did not 
include these hymns in the Homeric canon. 
There must have been many such in the 
sacred places, provincial collections one might 
call them, used on occasions of ceremony, 
but naturally not so popular as the more 
human stories of the J/iad and the Odyssey. 
Another section is given to the examination 
of the language, particularly the use or 
neglect of the digamma as un evidence of 
age. 

In dealing with the literary side of the 
hymns, the editors are happy in hitting the 
right points. The humour and burlesque of 
the Hymn to Hermes, for example, obvious 
as it is to any one with a literary sense, has 
not always been seen by editors. But some 
editors are capable of anything ; there are 
those even who have pulled a long face over 
the Cyclops of Theocritus, and got the life- 
belts ready. 

We now come to a few details. In choos- 
ing readings the editors are generally most 
judicious, conservative by preference but not 
slavishly so. The best conjecture in the 
book, I think, is that palmaria emendatio of 
Dr. Postgate which throws light on a very 
dark place—fwiv for épupev in Hermes 79. 
The note on that passage, however, is not 
clear ; I do not understand whether Hermes 
walks like a captain of the Salvation Army, 
or pushes the cows backwards. If the 
latter, an appeal to the practical cowherd 
might be useful, It is difficult to back a 
horse ; is it possible to back a cow? Hermes 
could hardly have shown his divinity more 
conclusively than by backing a whole herd 
of them all that way. No wonder the old 
humpback was astonished. In ii. 77 ovd€ 
(=ov) is properly kept, and may be sup- 
ported by ovde’s. ooo for éooi (iv. 33) is 
ingenious ; but if Gemoll’s punctuation of 
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the vulgate gives a weak sense, a@vpya is 
unsuitable to the metaphor of éoco, and as a 
vocative would be weak likewise. The pro- 
posed substitution of xara for dia (vara) in 
iv. 48 is good ; one could wish it to be true, 
and the parallels go far to justify accept- 
ance. No solution is found of the muddle 
in iii. 213, which can hardly be right. This 
is not the only problem still left for the 
future critic; but it may be doubted 
whether we shali ever get more light on 
these, unless by spoiling the Egyptians. 
Could zavras for tavrés be the right read- 
ing in iii. 403, ‘he shook them all off’? 

A. few errors or questionable points may 
be indicated. The notes on i. 18, ii. 431 
confuse a short vowel with a short syllable : 
nothing can ever make a short vowel long. 
The first line of Dionysus surely cannot 
mean ‘Dracanon or elsewhere in Icaros’ ; 
the parallel cited from Anth. Pal. vii. 651. 
3 mentions the general term first, which 
makes all the difference. The use of the 
word ‘sacramentally’ on p. 11 begs an 
important question ; there is doubt whether 
the Greeks in the time known to us regarded 
the sacrificial meal as a sacrament. ‘There 
is no difficulty in holding ziap to be both 
adjective and substantive ; one has only to 
alter the words, to see that the translation 
of wiap éé€Ay ydAa in the n. to iii. 60 as 
‘take the rich part out of the milk’ can 
not be right. A euhemeristic explanation 
of the lameness of Hephaistos, because 
‘the trade of the smith was particularly 
suited to the lame’ (p. 106), is not borne 
out by my limited knowledge of black- 
smiths ; I should have thought them likely 
as a class to be particularly hale and robust. 
On iii. 495 the editors reject all historical 
basis for the alleged Cretan origin of the 
cult of Apollo Delphinios, it is difficult to 
see why ; only opinions are set against the 
statement of the text, which is after all, 
evidence. The word thesis is improperly 
used in the note on vii. 24; the Greeks 
used it of the syllable bearing the ictus, 
and it is strange that modern writers 


SANDYS’ 


The Bacchae of Euripides. By J. E. Sanpys, 
Litt.D. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. Fourth edition. (Date on the 
title-page 1900; published in 1904.) 
Pp. elv+275, 12s. 6d, 


nearly always give the wrong meaning to 
arsis and thesis both. 

Finally some places may be indicated 
where further additions would have been 
useful, The assimilation of the accusative 
of Demeter to the first declension (ii. title) 
is post-classical, which should have been 
explained in the note (see Jannaris, Hist. 
Gr. Gr. 384, 386). The effect of abusive 
language in bringing good luck (ii. 195) 
may be illustrated from modern Greece ; a 
local feast at one of the villages in Samos, 
just above Vathy, practised aicypodoyia 
until quite recently, when it was stopped, I 
believe, by the late Prince Mousouros 
because of the scandal. The roll of Titanic 
female deities in iii. 93 is indeed remarkable, 
and an excursus on this topic would have 
been welcome. It would be worth while to 
mention on iii. 439 that the name Crisa 
seems to survive in the village Xpvoo by 
Delphi, with a natural perversion to the 
more familiar word; rerpadc (iv. 19), not 
retapry, the regular word for the fourth of 
each section of a Greek month, also seems 
to be perpetuated in the popular name 
for Wednesday, rerpady, as I have already 
pointed out in this journal. More might 
have been said also of the Delian ex- 
cavations (App. I.). The sacred pool has 
always had water in it when I have 
seen it, and that is in the height of 
summer ; and whilst the ancient sanctuary 
on Cynthus has certainly been improved by 
art, it was I think built over or against a 
natural cavity. Besides these details— 
which are not the only ones I have noted 
—the treatment of the mythological prob- 
lems might have been fuller with advan- 
tage. 

But withal there is no doubt that this is 
a sound and laborious work, and that it 
contains a great deal which no other edition 
of the Hymns does contain. It sums up 
our knowledge of the Hymns with accuracy 
and fullness, and in many places adds to it. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 


BACCHAE. 


Dr. Sanpys’ commentary on the Bacchae is 
too well known to require more than a short 
notice to greet the appearance of the long- 
delayed fourth edition. The twenty-four 
years which have elapsed since the publica- 
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cation of the first edition have been 
marked by a widening of our conceptions of 
Hellenic culture, and the completeness of 
Dr. Sandys’ Bacchae has helped the onward 
movement. It would be hard to name a 
book which would be more stimulating to an 
intelligent sixth form boy, or to an under- 
graduate reading for classical honours, not 
only as an introduction to him whom some 
of us still think to bethe greatest of the Greek 
tragedians, but as an encouragement to wide 
and liberal reading of Greek literature in 
general. Its strength consists not so much 
in textual emendations (Dr. Sandys’ name 
we believe occurs only four times in the 
critical notes at the foot of the page in 
Prinz and Wecklein’s edition of 1898) as in 
the exhaustive orderly and accurate tabula- 
tion of the facts of all kinds connected 
with the play, a characteristic which also 
marks Dr. Sandys’ notes on Demosthenes, 
and the new History of Classical Study, on 
which he has so auspicionsly embarked, and 
which all scholars hope he may be able to 
bring to a satisfactory conclusion. 

There is little that is new in the fourth 
edition : it embodies in the critical notes ‘all 
the points of any importance in which 
Tyrrell’s text of 1892, and Wecklein’s of 1898 
differ from those of an earlier date.’ Only 
two changes have been made in the text: in]. 
513 Dr. Sandys now reads xrvzov for xrvrovs 
thereby getting rid of an awkward change of 
construction, while at 1. 1084 he agrees 
with Wecklein in reading tAwos instead of 
eAeiwos, on the ground that the combination 
tAmos vary is found not only in the Christus 
Patiens |, 2260, but in a fragment of 
Euripides’ Melanippe discovered in Egypt 
in 1879. A short account of a painting 
found at Pompeii in 1894-5 has also been 
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added ; and the conspectus.of the literature 
of the play brought up to date. 

The weak side of the book is in details of 
philology and art. To take one or two 
instances. ‘The reader will feel that the last 
word in philology has not been spoken by 
Max Mueller (quoted p. 253) on Dionysus ; 
that the account of zorviddes in the note on 
1. 664 might be supplemented by a reference 
to Photius Bibl. v. 533” ; that the discussion 
of Dithyrambus (Sandys p. 171) is not up to 
date ; that the note (1. 370) on data does not 
give the real inner meaning of the word. 
It is a pity that stereotyped notes do not easily 
lend themselves to recasting or expansion. 
The fact is that, as Miss Harrison has lately 
shown us, the Dionysiac myth and worship are 
such far-reaching anthropological problems 
that any attempt to deal with them ade- 
quately nowadays requires more space than 
Dr. Sandys allots to them. And with regard 
to the works of art reproduced in this edition 
it is impossible not to feel that vases have 
more to teach us than gems, and that the 
illustrations in this book, interesting and 
illuminating as they are, do not deal ex- 
haustively with the vast problem of 
Dionysus. 

One more remark perhaps there may be 
space to make : the reference to the Christus 
Patiens and Nonnus’ Dionysiaca on p. 1xxxv 
does not quite do justice to the help which 
these ‘dreary’ documents may give to the 
editor of the Bacchae. The fact for example 
that Pentheus in Nonnus 44. 153 uses pdfos 
of the Bacchic rout points to the plausibility 
of Heath’s dacos pofov in 1. 1060, in spite 
of Professor Tyrrell’s fascinating emendation 
dacots vobuv. 

A. HT. CruicksHAnk. 


WILLIAMSON’S PHAEDO OF PLATO. 


The Phaedo of Plato. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Haro_p WILLIAMSON, 
B.A. Pp. xxxix+251. London, Mac- 
millan and Co. 3s. 6d. 


Tu1s edition of the Phaedo is intended 
especially for use in schools. Accordingly 
Mr. Williamson gives attention ‘ mainly to 
the interpretation and the language of the 
dialogue, discarding the discussion of philo- 
sophical ideas, except so far as [is] necessary 
to elucidate the meaning.’ In his preface 








he writes : ‘ My debt to Mr. Archer-Hind is 
one that I cannot adequately express... I 
have to thank him for his courtesy in allow- 
ing me to use im toto his summary of the 
argument, which appears at the head of the 
chapters in my notes... The text of this 
edition is based on that of Mr. Archer-Hind.’ 
The book, however, is really something 
better than these phrases might Jead one to 
expect. Mr. Williamson is not a mere 
disciple and hero-worshipper. His notes 
prove that he is a sound and careful scholar, 
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capable of independent judgment as well as 
of lucid statement. The most marked in- 
stance of his independence is to be found 
in his treatment of ch. 48 (99 p ff.). Writing 
before the appearance of Mr. Goodrich’s 
articles in this Review, he explains the 
famous Sevrepos zAovs to be an ‘ironical’ 
phrase for the Theory of Ideas as con- 
trasted with physical investigation; and 
in the passage éreidy) dreipyky Ta dvta oKOTaV 
. BrXérov mpos TA mpdypata Tois dppace 
xtA., he construes both ra dvra and ra 
mpaypata of ‘the physical world,’ ‘ pheno- 
mena,’ as against the sense of ‘ Ideas’ (ovtws 
évta) maintained by Mr. Archer-Hind and 
Mr. R. K. Gaye (Class. Rev. vol. xv. p. 249). 
I believe Mr. Williamsen has found the 
right clue, that in this chapter we have ‘an 
example of the Socratic cipwveia.’ Of minor 
points where our editor diverges from 
Archer-Hind, I may mention 109 p where 
7) 6@ elvac tairov is defended (I prefer 
Heindf.’s tovotrov) ; 110 £ iad onredovos Kat 
dApns t7d t&v Sedpo Evveppunkorwv, where the 
double izo is rightly retained, without re- 
sorting to curious punctuations or combina- 
tions such as those of A.-H. and Stallb., and 
confirmed by Symp. 216 c; lll c 70 xdopa 
avtovs éXatTov exe, whice the reading of 
most MSS. is retained against A.-H. ‘who 
follows Heindf. in printing avrév ; 114 B 
mpos TO doiws Bidovat, Where also the tradition 
is defended against the doubts of A.-H. In 
this last passage, if correction is needed, the 
easiest change would be diadépovres for 
-ovtws: While, if we retain dradepdvrws, by 
merely inserting < dvtes > (ep. Polit. 307 F) 
we might save the necessity of supplying 
any infinitive. A comparison of Mr. 
Williamson’s notes with my Stallbaum (ed. 3, 
1850) suggests some further observations. 
W. (p. 108) says that ‘ what interfered with 
communication between Athens and Phlius’ 
was ‘certainly not, as Stallbaum suggests, 
the Elian war, which was over by 400 B.c,’ 
but my Stallb, has (p. 3) ‘ultro deferimur 
ad tempora belli Corinthii .. . inde ab 394 a. 
Chr. n.’ W. (p. 108) cites Wohlrab’s ‘ sol- 
lemniter mittunt’ ete. in explanation of 
méurrovet (58 B) ; but Stallb. had already used 
alinost identical words (p. 7). In along note 
on 62 A iows peévtor Oavpacrtov xtd., W. adopts 
Stallb.’s view as to the reference of rodro, 
but fails to notice that the sense given to 
dm\otv, ‘absolute,’ is also St.’s (after 
Heindf.): the removal of the full stop after 
Gv is indeed a novelty, but I doubt whether 
it isan improvement. In the note (p. 121) 
on 63 A, airay, a wrong breathing occurs ; 
and on p. 130 an accent is omitted (2. 12). 








On p. 130 W. writes (on 67 c) ‘ Cobet reads 
womep éx Seopav éx...’; but St. also retains 
the former é« for which there appears to be 
MS. authority. In 704 W. brackets 
diapbetpyrai re kat droAAvytat as involving 
a harsh asyndeton: I question if this is 
necessary, as the Homeric echo may help to 
ease the superfluity of phrasing ; but in any 
case, Heindf.’s explanation of the text is 
hardly better than that of Stallb., gv. 
On 74 B (attra ta toa) W. objects that 
Olympiodorus’s explanation of the plur. as 
indicating the Idea in a plurality of minds 
is inconsistent with got épavn, but the 
objection might be got over by supposing 
that it is a plurality of apprehensions (by 
the same mind) that is meant. On 74 p (i 
évdet Te éxeivov TH Towwritov elvar) W. writes 
‘this is the reading which has by far the 
strongest MSS. authority’; but it seems 
Bodl. and Ven. II. give r@ for rm. Stallb, 
cites Vind. Y. as supporting Heindf.’s 
eferacnte, 77 E: W. is right here, as against 
A.-H., in making déos rather than zaida the 
objec!. On 78 a, W. reads eis drt dvayKato- 
tepov With a note on the omission of dy 
which ‘ most recent editors insert’: Herm., 
however, gives av edxarpdrepov, and so too 
Turr, and Stallb. with no note as to any 
variant. In a note on per’ dddjAwv, 78 A, 
W. remarks that the unusual sense of 
‘among’ is unnoticed by the edd.; Ast, 
Lex. s.v., however, cites for ‘in vel inéer,’ 
Phaedr. 250 pv, Phaed. 81 a, Pol, 359 gk, 
Legg. 909 A; and payopevor... per’ addr 
Awv occurs Symp. 179 a. On 82 E od 
cipypov tiv Sewornta xtX.. W. says ‘ most 
editors take this as an ex. of prolepsis’ 

Stallb., however, like W. himself, makes 
eipypos the subject. Similarly the ‘ most 
editors’ who read rod for ro (dedé0Gar) do 
not include St. In 968, W. reads 70 
npepev Kata tavtd, and construes kara +. 
closely with 7p., ‘stability’: he does not 
mention that the author of the corr. is 
Heindf., who, however, renders x. tavra 
‘eodem modo, quo prvipn kai dofa e sensibus 
oriuntur ’—which I think preferable. In 
his note on @ av ri oopare fyyverrat, 105 B 
W. says ‘the MSS. have 6 ay ti év ta a. &’, 
but Stallb. cites 6 dv xrA. as the reading of 
the best MSS. ; the excision of év ro seems 
due to St. As to wept éxeivo. . . éxtonmevy, 
108 a, W. says ‘the editors either pass this 
over without comment, or merely refer to 
68 c,’ and then suggests a ref. to 81 as 
supporting a physical sense for érronpévy : 
but Stallb. gives this ref. for érr. as ‘ voli- 
tans ac trepidans’ and takes rdzos as esp. 
‘sepulcrum.’ In the note on the double 
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§ré in 110 8, W. ascribes to Stallb. the corr. 
dro for izd; but I cannot find this in my 
Stallb. In rejecting rp yp as a marginal 
note, in 113 B, W. neglects to notice that 
it is omitted in Eusebius and Theodoret. 
Space admits of only one further observa- 
tion. Mr. Williamson is perplexed as to 
the precise force of defypara in 110 B, 
saying ‘we should rather have expected a 
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word like pipjpara, “feeble imitations ”’ : 
would it not serve to meet the difficulty if 
we understood de/ypara of quantity rather 
than quality, «@e. ‘samples’? Cp. the 
contrast between the opixpov wap’ yyiv and 
the Oavpacrov mAnGa ev to mavti stated 
Phileb. 29 8 ff., the whole of which is an 
important parallel. 
R. G. Bury. 





ELLIS'S CATULLUS. 


Catulli carmina. Recognouit breuique ad- 
notatione critica instruxit RoBINsON ELLIs, 
litterarum Latinarum professor publicus 


apud Oxonienses, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. No date, no pagination. Cr. 8vo. 


2s. and 2s. 6d. (Published 29 July 1904.) 
Pror. Et.is’s place in the annals of Catul- 
lian criticism is much like that of Louis XVI 
in the history of France. He was the un- 
witting and unwilling author of a revolution. 
It was he who in the year 1867 brought out 
from the quiet shade of the Bodleian library 
that seed of disturbance and innovation, the 
now famous manuscript O. He then no 
more suspected what he had found than the 
son of St. Louis guessed what he was doing 
when he convoked the States General: he 
allotted the MS an insignificant place in his 
stemma codicum and treated it in his recen- 
sion with almost total indifference. True, 
he adopted many readings for which O was 
the sole authority, but it was not on O’s 
authority that he adopted them: they had 
already been divined by conjecture, and were 
established in the text of Catullus before 
1867. But Baehrens, speciously arguing 
that a codex containing so many good 
readings was a good codex and was likely 
to contain other good readings, announced 
in 1875 that this was the best MS of 
Catullus and moreover that O and G were 
the sole sources of the text. These plausible 
opinions have been virtually accepted by 
the learned world, which agrees that all 
MSS but O and G, if not wholly worthless, 
are practically negligible, and that O, if not 
the tirst MS of Catullus, is the second; and 
on O’s authority the generality of editors 
have received into their texts a number of 
novel readings: 11 5 Arabasue, 26 1 uestra, 
57 7 lecticulo, 61 197 cupis cupis, 64 102 
appeteret, 139 blanda, 249 prospectans, 273 
leuiterque sonant, 353 messor, 65 1 defectum, 


67 5 maligne, 79 4 notorum. The only text 
to all intents and purposes unaffected by O 
is the text of O’s discoverer, which borrows 
nothing from it but a few antique spellings 
and the reading appeteret at 64 102.1 

The number of Mr Ellis’s conjectures, 
not including orthographical trifles, is con- 
siderably over eighty.2 But the critics 
prefer his MS to his emendations, No 
editor, I think, has ever accepted more than 
four of them, and no foreign editor more 
than two. In my own opinion one of them, 
76 11 te ipse, is right, a second, 55 11 re- 
ducta pectus, is probable, two or three more, 
as 66 55 pupula, deserve mention, and a 
certain number of the rest, though inferior 
to older corrections, have no positive de- 
merit. But the majority are such as no 
editor would accept unless he had himself 
proposed them. Show the following lines, 
6 6-14, to a critic who has never read the 
poem before: ‘nam te non uiduas iacere 
noctes | nequiquam tacitum cubile clamat | 
sertis ac Syrio fragrans oliuo, | puluinus- 
que peraeque et hic et ille | attritus, tre- 
mulique quassa lecti | argutatio inambula- 
tioque. | (12) nam nil uerpa ualet, nihil 
tacere. | cur? non tam latera ecfututa pan- 
das, | nei tu quid facias ineptiarum.’ The 
critic will gaze a minute, then he will put 
his finger on u. 12 and say ‘This verse is 
extraordinary in itself and deprives the con- 
text of coherency: here lies a corruption.’ 
Well, that is the verse which Mr Ellis has 
emended. The objection to this and to many 
more of his proposals is not so much that 
they fail to correct the text as that they do 
not seem to aim at correcting it. He treats 
lines of Catullus almost as if they were 

1 64 81 optato finitae is no example: see Mr Ellis’s 
editions of 1866 and 1867. 

2 The following conjectures should have been as- 
signed to their authors: 31 5 Thuniam atque Bith- 
unos Schwabe, 55 9 wsque Munro, 62 92 twos Usener 
65 5 Lethaeo in Parthenius. 
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fragments of Ennius or Lucilius whose con- 
text had perished and whose bearing could 
only be guessed. At 61 151 the MSS have 
quae tibi sine seruit, and most editors, in- 
cluding Mr Ellis, read serwiat, which mends 
both sense and metre; but in the note he 
proposes quo tibicina fert uiam. The result 
is the following sentence, ‘en tibi domus ut 
potens et beata uiri tui, quo tibicina fert 
uiam, usque dum tremulum mouens cana 
tempus anilitas omnia omnibus annuit.’ 
This example shows also another feature of 
Mr Ellis’s procedure: ‘ uelitationis campum 
sibi certis emendationibus eripi non patitur.’ 
He prints, and rightly, Froelich’s beautiful 
restoration of 41 8 ‘non est sana puella, 
nec rogare | qualis sit solet aes (et MSS) 
imaginosum’ ; then at the foot of the page 
he offers this suggestion, ‘nee rogate | 
qualis: sic olet aes imaginosum’, which 
appears to mean—if I am wrong, I apolo- 
gise for so ridiculous a fancy, but I can 
think of no other meaning which is not 
more ridiculous—that the ‘puella’ smells 
like Corinthian bronze (Mart. ix 59 11). 
And similarly at 64 207 ‘caeca mente 
caligine Theseus | consitus’ the correction 
mentem, which might be thought certain, 
does not deter him from suggesting mentis, 
which might be thought impossible. Impos- 
sible, again, might be thought conjectures 
like ‘mihi, mi Catulle, paulum | istos com- 
moda; eram uolo ad Sarapim | deferri’, 
‘qui natam possis complexu auellere ma- 
tris, | conplexu <a> matris retinentem 
auellere natam ’, ‘cuius iter caecis angustans 
corporum aceruis’, ‘si quoi, Virro, bono 
sacer introsum obstitit hircus’, ‘fomentwm 
in flamma pingue liquefaciens’, ‘Mentula 
habet bostar’, and the proposal of inopinanti 
for insperantt at 107 5. Towards conjec- 
tures which take sense and context into 
consideration he shows some hostility, and 
his voluminous notes have no room for 9 1 0 
meis, 10 10 nune quaestoribus, 44 21 fecit, 
47 2 munda, 64 14 freti, 64 23* <saluete 
bonarum>, 91 3 non nossem, 116 7 ‘contra 
nos tela ista tua euitabimus acta’, frag. 2 2 
‘qua domus tua Lampsaci est quaque <lege> 
Priapi. These emendations are not all 
certain, but they are all acute and prudent ; 
they all grasp the situation, address them- 
selves to the weak point, and rid the text of 
its blemishes. Mr Ellis’s own conjectures 
in the last two passages are ‘euitamus 
amictei’ and ‘ <cella>, Priape.’ 

The apparatus criticus is described on the 
title-page as a breuis adnotatio. Brevity 
and Mr Ellis ‘non bene conueniunt nec in 
una sede morantur’, but the notes are 
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perhaps as concise as their authorship 
allows ; they never occupy more than half 
the page. Whereas most editors, in effect, 
use two MSS, he uses about two dozen, 
No, I am wrong: he does not wse that 
number ; he much oftener quotes them with- 
out using them. For example at 68 81 
‘coniugis ante coacta nout dimittere collum’ 
the note begins ‘nowt ed. Trinc.: nouit 
GO’: that is enough, but the brewis adno- 
tatio runs on for a line anda half: ‘A Ven: 
uouit B Laurentiani: uenit nouit R, super 
mouit alia manu scriptum al. wo.: nouum 
Dap’. Sometimes however he does use them, 
and that is much less innocuous. He men- 
tions in the preface, as a reason for con- 
tinuing, after the discovery of G and O, to 
employ the Datanus (one of Lachmann’s 
two chief MSS), that he highly esteems 
Lachmann’s criticism : ‘ ego, qui Lachmanni 
crisin semper habuerim plurimi’. Here- 
upon I wish to ask three questions. First, 
where is the connexion? If Lachmann, hav- 
ing no good MSS, used a bad one, is that a 
reason why Lachmann’s disciples, having 
two good MSS, should use it still? Paris- 
ians ate rats in the siege, when they had 
nothing better to eat: must admirers of 
Parisian cookery eat rats for ever? My 
esteem for Lachmann would lead me to 
act as Lachmann acted not in a dis- 
similar but in a similar case, in Lucretius, 
where, having obtained two MSS as much 
superior to the rest as G and O are superior 
to the rest of Catullus’ MSS, he based his 
recension upon these. Secondly, if esteem 
for Lachmann’s criticism checks Mr Ellis 
from discarding one of ‘Lachmann’s two 
chief MSS, how does it allow him to discard 
the other, the Santenianus? Last, and most 
perplexing of all, why does Mr Ellis esteem 
achmann’s criticism? His own criticism 
is pre-Lachmannian and anti-Lachmannian, 
and his apparatus is just what an apparatus 
used to be before Lachmann and his con- 
temporaries introduced their reforms. Lach- 
mann, who had none but bad MSS, was 
content with five of them: Mr Ellis, who 
has two good MSS, is not content with fewer 
than twenty bad ones into the bargain. 
And no MS is too bad for Mr Ellis to build 
conjectures on its corruptions. I do not 


1 Their succinctness however does not degenerate 
into Sallustianism. 45 7 text caesio, note ‘ cesio 
GOR Ven’; 66 8 text caesariem, note ‘cesariem 
GOBLa’ Ven’; 44 7 ‘exspui scripsi, eapui Scali- 
ger’; 62 8 ‘exsiluere scripsi, extil. codd.’; 63 37 
‘languore scripsi, langore codd, quod retinuit Lachm.’ 
(of course languore and exsiluere and exspui are all 
much older than Mr Ellis, but that is not the present 
point) ; 95 9 ‘ monimenta scripsi, monwm. 2.’ 
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speak now of Bonon. 2621 or Laur. xxxiii 
13 or Vat. Ottob. 1829, which seem to show 
a few faint traces, perhaps delusive, of 
separate derivation from the archetype: I 
speak of MSS from which no such traces 
are adduced. I have counted sixteen piaces 
where the readings of such MSS have set 
Mr Ellis conjecturing ; but I will mention 
only the three passages where he has printed 
his conjecture in the text. At 21 9 GO 
have ‘atque tpst faceres satur, tacerem’, for 
which all other editors read id si: a single 
MS, ‘ Caesenas saec. xv exeuntis ’, has atque 
qui si, and hence Mr Ellis’s text is atqui si. 
At 726 GO have ‘multo ita me nec uilior 
et leuior’ whence editors correct multo mi 
tamen es: that is the change of one letter 
and the addition of a stroke, maltd ita me 
nes (see Tac. hist. iii 24 frustra inisset for 
frustra minis et and similar errors every- 
where). One MS, Paris. 8234, inverting 
ita and meé, has multo me ita nec; but the 
mistake has been corrected by marks of 
transposition. Too late: Mr Ellis has 
caught sight of it and conjectured multo mei 
tamen es: that is the change of one letter 
and the addition of two. At 66 16 ‘estne 
nouis nuptis odio Venus, atque parentum | 
frustrantur falsis gaudia lacrimulis?’ one 
single MS, not of Catullus, but of a thir- 
teenth century writer who quotes Catullus, 
has frustratur ; ‘ unde scripsi’ says Mr Ellis 
‘idque parentum frustratur’. The new 
lection is not a whit less incoherent than 
the old, but ceteris paribus Mr Ellis follows 
the weaker authority and prefers a conjec- 
ture to a MS reading. One crowning ex- 
ample: the line 38 4, quem tu, quod minimum 
facillimumque est, is much longer than any 
other line in the poem; so a single MS, 
Laur. xxxiii 12, has broken it in two at 
minimum. ‘Quo indicio’ comments Mr 
Ellis ‘mancum declaratur poema.’ This 
sort of criticism, as I said, is pre-Lachmann- 
ian, and Lachmann and his great contem- 
poraries spoke hard words of it: Madvig 
for instance called it ‘inanis ille coniectur- 
arum lusus ex apicibus unius alteriusue 
codicis ductarum sine ulla ceterorum aut 
cognationis cura.’ 

Levity in conjecture and a haphazard 
treatment of evidence are the two chief 
faults of Mr Ellis’s edition, but it also has 
defects of scholarship. I say nothing much 
about his acceptance of the conjecture Virrd 
at 71 1, though few other critics at this date 
would thrust upon Catullusa scansion which 
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does not appear till the time of Ovid. But 
Mr Ellis further proposes at 63 9 the false 
quantity fablam and at 6 8 inserts in the 
text the false quantity /frdglans. At 64 
273 G has ‘ procedunt, /ewiter sonant plan- 
gore cachinni’; O has leuiterque, correcting 
the metre and removing the asyndeton, and 
this most editors now accept. Mr Ellis, 
fleeing from the odious MS like Eurydice 
from Aristaeus, has trodden, like her, upon 
a snake in the grass: he has proposed and 
printed Jeni et resonant. This conjecture 
was made by Vossius in the seventeenth 
century, and at that date it was excusable ; 
but it has been known for the last sixty- 
four years that Catullus does not postpone 
the conjunction et. Mr Ellis’s spelling of 
Latin has improved a good deal since 1867 
and even since 1878, and humor and tocundus 
have now followed sodalitium and prouintia 
to their long home. But wllicae still 
stands in the text at 61 129, though the 
true spelling is found in O; and erus and 
era are everywhere printed herus and hera, 
though ero is preserved by O at 63 92. 

The title of the book is ‘Catulli car- 
mina.’ In every other volume of this series 
which I have seen, the author’s name is 
given entire. The nomen and praenomen 
of Catullus are not unknown: why are 
they concealed? In order that Mr Ellis 
may propose at 67 12 a conjecture involv- 
ing the exploded error that the praenomen 
was Quintus ? 

Although it is difficult to praise a text 
containing not only some twenty of Mr 
Ellis’s conjectures but also no small number 
of MS readings which most scholars think 
corrupt,—such Latin as ‘leporum disertus 
puer ac facetiarum’, such diction and metre 
as ‘Pharsaliam coeunt, Pharsalia tecta 
frequentant ’,—still there are whole poems 
and pages which can be read without offence. 
And although the notes omit some things 
which deserved recording, they contain all 
requisite information about the two impor- 
tant MSS. Considered therefore as a hand- 
book for students this work may well lay 
claim to a place in the world : in all external 
features it is much superior to its only 
competitor, Schwabe’s small edition of 1886. 
Mr Ellis’s fame in Catullian literature 
continues to repose entirely upon the ample 
and unborrowed learning of his Commen- 
tary. 

A. E Housman. 


































Satiren des Horaz. Im Versmasz des Dichters 
iibersetzt von E. Voct u. F. van Horrs. 
Zweite Aufl. Berlin: Weidmann, 1904. 
M. 2.40. 


Tue bulk of this trans'ation was left in MS. 
by Dr. Edmund Vogt, who died in 1885. 
His friend Dr. van Hoffs published it, with 
sume additions and corrections of his own, 
at E+sen in the same year, but the alterations 
since made appear to be so important that 
Dr. van Hoffs now adds his name as collabo- 
rator on the title-page. It may be, however, 
that this proceeding was adopted not so much 
from any eagerness to claim a share in the 
work, as from a generous desire to stand 
forth as the living champion of a dead 
friend against hostile criticism. It is evi- 
dent, from the preface to the first edition, 
that Dr. van Hoffs will not admit any de- 
fects in the translation. Yet it is not really 
very meritorious. It slurs over the difficult 
passages: eg. at ii. 1. 86, where solvuntur 
risu tabulae is translated ‘ platzen vor Lachen 
Gericht und Gesetz,’ a mixture of two rival 
explanations: or i. 7. 10, 11 (hoc etenim sunt 
omnes ture molesti, etc.), where the trans- 
lation— 
Natiirlich ! da alle ja zihe in dem 
Punkt 
Wosich die Stirke der Kimpfenden zeigt— 
is either false or highly fallacious. But it 
is also not very close in passages which are 
quite easy: eg. at i. 1. 120, 121 (ne me 
Crispini scrinia lippi Compilasse putes, ver- 
bum non amplius addam), the version is 
Jetzt kein Wort mehr weiter! Ich kine 
ja sonst in Verdach noch, 
Dasz ich gepliindert das Pult Crispins, dem 
schlimmer als seine 
Augen der Mund noch trieft—vom wiaszrigen 
Tugendgeschwiitze : 
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or ii. 6. 14 (pingue pecus domino fucias et 
cetera praeter Ingenium) 


Lasz Kohl mir gedeihn auf 
der Flur, doch 
Nicht im Kopf : 


or i. 5. 37 (in Mamurrarum—urte) 
In der Stadt des Mamurra, des Geldsacks : 


or i. 5. 51 (villa Quae super est Caudi cau- 
ponds) 


Komfortabler fiirwahr als Caudiums Scbenk- 
en! 


But, supposing these blemishes to be in- 
evitable and pardonable, the translation is 
in itself unpleasing, being clumsy and full 
of false emphasis. Here is a fair specimen, 
from ii. 6. 65 (0 noctes cenaeque deum ! etc.) : 


O ibr nachtlichen Mahle, des Neides der 
Himmlischen wiirdig, 

Wo ich am eigenen Herde im Kreise be- 
freundeter Nachbarn 

Schmause, darauf mit dem Tischabhub haus- 
biirtiger Sklaven 

Drollig begehrliche Schar abfiittere ! u.s.w. 


Even in Germany a specimen (i. 3), which 
Dr. Vogt published in his lifetime, did not 
escape censure. Dr. van Hoffs protested 
hotly, in the preface to the first edition, that 
his friend’s German was not more cacopho- 
nous than Horace’s Latin, and that some 
expansion of the text was inevitable. It 
may be so, but an Esglishman can hardly 
be expected to praise verse which the 
Deutsche Literatur-zeituny described as ‘nicht 
lobenswerth,’ for to us there is only one 
standard of German translation, and that 
the highest—the standard namely of Voss 
and Schlegel and Tieck and Freiligrath. 

J. Gow. 


HARRIS’ TRANSLATION OF SENECA’S TRAGEDIES. 


The Tragedies of Seneca, rendered into Eng- 
lish verse by Exxa IsapeL Harris, Ph.D. 
(Yale). London: Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press Warehouse. New York: 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue. 1904. Pp. xii 
+464. Price 6s. 


A TRANSLATION of Seneca’s plays is certainly 
much needed, not only for ‘ the student of the 
English drama,’ who ‘ seldom has such com- 


mand of Latin as will enable him freely to 
study Seneca in the original.’ But to trans- 
late Seneca is no easy task, and Dr. Harris 
has greatly overrated her strength. The 
first consequence of this is of course that 
paraphrase takes the place of translation. 
H.F. 210 antequam laetam domum | 
contingat, aliud iussus ad bellum meat : 
‘His happy home just reached, another 
foe Must be subdued.’ 
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328 quem saepe transit casus, ali- 
quando invenit : ‘He who oft escapes 
At last must meet misfortune.’ 

420 longa fame | mors protrahatur 
lenta: ‘Let tardy death Be brought by 
creeping famine.’ 

500 dest una numero Danais: ‘ Of 
the Danaides one failed to act.’ 


It may be pleaded that the general sense 
is at any rate preserved in the above ex- 
tracts. But no Latin author, least of all 
Seneca, can be played with in this way. 
The brilliant, pointed style of our author 
becomes a mere blur in such passages as: 

72 meliusyue collo sedit Herculeo 
polus (H. kept the sky steadier than 
Atlas himself could have done): 
‘Lightly wpon the neck of Hercules 
Heaven rested.’ 

222 prolusit hydrae (young Her- 
cules, killing the two snakes, rehearses, 
or gives the prelude to, his hydra- 
labour) : ‘ And so essayed the hydra.’ 

241 pumerosum malum (of the 
Hydra, many monsters in one): not 
rendered. 

320 fluctuantes more turbati maris... 
harenas (the shifting sands of the 
desert give to land the perils of the 
sea): ‘The sands uncertain and the 
stormy sea.’ 

434 obici feris monstrisque virtutem 
putas ? (Lycus ridicules the idea that 
Hercules’ labours imply wirtus): ‘To 
conquer beasts and monsters, then, thou 
think’st Is valorous ?’ 

560 populis pluribus (the dead, ot 
metoves): ‘these many peoples.’ 

But inexcusable errors are not rare. 

296 sqgq. ‘When shall I embrace 
Hercules again,’ reditusque lentos nec 
mei memores querer? (reproach him 
with a return that is so tardy and 
shews no thought for me: nec divided 
in accordance with a well-known Silver 
mannerism): ‘nor make complaint of 

thy forgetfulness and slow return,’ 

331 aliend dextra sceptra concutiens : 
‘in his alien hand He holds the sceptre 
which that hand usurped.’ 

391 manat in Sipylo lapis: ‘ stands a 
mournful stone.’ 

427 effare potius quod nouis thalamis 
parem... munus (say what bridal gift 
I am to get thee): ‘ What princely 
gift Can equal the new bridal I would 
give?’ 
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558 euincas iura.. . Stygis: ‘ would 
thou might’st bind.’ 


611 nocte quiddam grauius: ‘ what- 
e’er is worse than night.’ 


Carelessness is visible in the not infre- 
quent omission of clauses, and in other 
respects. On the very first page we read 
‘The star Arcturus guides the Argive fleet.’ 
One would naturally refer the last two 
words to Agamemnon’s expedition. A refer- 
ence to the original shews that Dr. Harris 
has misled us; the reference is to Greek 
fleets in general and Seneca accordingly 
writes classes. One might add that Arcturus 
is by no means synonymous with Arctos of 
the Latin, but such criticism might be 
thought an instance of the pedantry 
so natural to admirers of the ancient 
classics. More obvious is the fault on the 
next page, where we read ‘ Phoebus bidden 
hold his light concealed In Ocean slowly lit 
the western sky.’ ‘This is likely to give the 
‘student of the English drama’ strange 
ideas as to the powers of observation possessed 
by the author of the Quaestiones Naturales — 
unless indeed he ‘has such command of 
Latin as will enable him to study Seneca in 
the original,’ when he will read 

tardusque Zoo Phoebus effulsit mari. 

After this it is perhaps a trifle that 
Seneca’s rapid lyrics are rendered into 
the same heroic blank verse as the rest 
of the play. ‘It was with some regret 
that the decision was reached that 
this task [of rendering the choruses in 
lyric form] was beyond the translator’s 
poetic power.’ Surely, at the worst, a 
shorter blank verse might have been 
adopted, eg., that of Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha. 

I have contented myself above with the 
first 600 lines or so of the first play in the 
collection. I cannot pretend to have ex- 
amined thoroughly the rest: will any 
experienced teacher accuse me of rash 
generalisation on this account? One pass- 
age from another part of the book which an 
accident brought to my notice deserves 
mention as it shews how very unsafe the 
book is for the very class for whom it is 
intended. A student of the influence of 
Seneca on Shakspere will notice, on p. 134, 

‘Intrench thyself in snowy Caucasus.’ 

He will be disappointed to learn that the 
original (Med, 43) rans 

et inhospitalem Caucasum mente indue, 


WALTER CU. SUMMERS. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


LOISEAU’S ANNALS OF TACITUS. 


Tacite. Les Annales. Traduction Nouvelle 
par L. Lorsgau. Paris: Garnier Fréres, 
1905. Pp. xii+698. Price 3 fr. 


As M. Hild says in his preface to this 
painstaking work, ‘ Maintenir a Tacite, dans 
un idiome moderne, sa véritable physionomie 
est une des tiches les plus ardues que puisse 
s’imposer un auteur.’ We would even goa 
step further and pronounce it impossible. 
Of course it may be said of any task, Solvitur 
ambulando, and some day the world may be 
astonished by a completely successful ver- 
sion of Tacitus’ Annals or Histories. But 
at present we know of nothing near this 
mark; and indeed, if ingenuity and care 
succeeded in reproducing Tacitus’ style to-day 
in French or English, readers of either 
country would pronounce the book too 
harsh for use. ‘Tacitus could leave out the 
little connecting-words with which modern 
languages link clauses and sentences to- 
gether; he could omit even the copula—a 
licence now unknown. He often wrote his 
descriptions and his judgments (not of course 
his carefully thought-out epigrams) at a 
white heat of passion. This heat cannot be 
re-kindled, or, if kindled, could not be kept 
up, bya translator who spends many critical 
years in touching-up his version. It is not 
true of the translator that facit indignatio 
versum: a very different set of considera- 
tions and feelings dictates his choice of 
words, his turns of phrase. Moreover, even 
where no gloomy fury breaks through, even 
where no epigram offers difficulties of its 
own, the Latin of Tacitus is too close-packed 
for imitation. We could hardly follow sen- 
tences built like his in their tight compact- 
ness. We have to unfold what he enfolded, 
and set forth the connection of the thoughts 
which he merely jammed together. Then, 
when we have done this, as the genius of 
our language requires, it is no longer Tacitus 
who appears on our sheets of paper. We 


can give the matter, the sense of what he 
says; we can make it possible for a reader 
who knows no Latin, to use Tacitus (if he 
thinks it safe) as historical evidence ; but 
Tacitus, gué Tacitus, is beyond his reach. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
that M. Loiseau has not succeeded better 
than his forerunners. His French style is 
smooth, rounded, well filled-out ; but these 
merits exclude the surprises, the jolts, and 
the peculiar thrills of the real Tacitean 
manner. M. Loiseau has however the 
benefit of the latest corrections of the Latin 
text, and he has perhaps achieved more 
accuracy than most other translators. He also 
helps the reader by ‘un nombre considér- 
able de notes archéologiques et historiques.’ 

We must not however imply that he has 
made every point. In A. 1. 50 we have the 
technical term /imes used, but M. Loiseau 
seems (from his translation and from the 
absence of a note) hardly to realize what it 
means. In 2. 14 the passage 87 ratio adsit, 
and the rest, is rendered ‘si l’on veut rai- 
sonner, on verra que les foréts et les défilés 
étroits peuvent offrir autant d’avantages.’ 
Not only is this perhaps unduly expanded, 
but st ratio adsit is surely misunderstood, 
or at least mis-expressed. It means, not 
so much ‘if you will think it out,’ as ‘if 
judgment, or common sense, be brought to 
bear’ (on handling the weapons). A little 
lower, utcunque hardly gets its full force ; 
‘en tous cas, leur premiére ligne seule est 
armée de lances.’ The point is that only 
the first line carries spears, and those are 
not very good ones: the arming has been 
done as best it may. 

But we must not leave the book without 
a concluding word of well-deserved praise. 
No trouble has been spared over it ; when it 
fails, it is generally where full success could 
not be looked for. 

F. T. R. 


RECENT LITERATURE. ON ORIENTIUS. 


Le poeme d’ Orientius, edition critique avec un 
facsimile, étude philologique et littéraire, 
traduction par Louis BELLANGER. (Paris 
and Toulouse, 1903). 8vo. Pp. lv+351. 

Recherches sur Saint Orens, évéque d’ Auch. 
Par Louis BELLANGER. (Auch, 1903). 
8vo. Pp. 22. 


The Commonitorium of Orientius. A Lecture 
by R. Ettis (Oxford, 1903). 
Les derniers travaux sur Saint Orens. Par 


Louis GuéRARD (Auch, 1904), 8vo. Pp. 34. 


ORIENTIUS is an interesting writer, not for 
what he says vut for what he does not say. 
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What he says is dull enough. His Com- 
monitoriwm is a poem of just over a thousand 
elegiacs, embodyingin smooth classical diction 
aseries of exhortations to upright, Christian 
living. These exhortations are ordinary 
platitudes, neatly worded, but devoid of 
originality in manner or matter, devoid also 
of notable allusions to current events, 
wholly general in character, and suitable to 
any commonplace congregation in any com- 
monplace age. 

But the age in which they were written 
was not commonplace. It was a period of 
change, crisis,and calamity. The great raid 
of 407 had just stamped into pieces the 
Roman administration in Gaul. Amid 
tumult and disaster, the dominion of the 
land was passing to the barbarians. Here 
was material enough for moralist or preacher. 
Yet it all mattered so little to Orientius that 
he barely mentions it. To the catastrophes 
of his age, labentis funera mundi, he gives 
twenty verses out of 1036, and even these 
twenty are only brought in to illustrate one 
aspect of the uncertainty of life. They are 
immediately followed by the reflexion that 
peace too has its dangers. And they stand 
alone. You may search in vain through the 
rest of the poem for any hint of troubles or 
barbarians. To his own eventful age the 
poet appears almost wholly indifferent. 

This indifference has not been always 
recognized by the critics of Orientius. Prof. 
Dill (who, by the way, puts the poet a 
generation later in his text than he does in 
his notes) contrasts ‘the hopeful optimism 
of Orosius’ with ‘the horror and grief’ of 
Orientius at what seemed to him ‘ the death 
agony of the Roman world.’ Similarly Prof. 
Bellanger, 


On peut présenter Orientius comme 
un des témoins de I’¢croulement du 
monde romain. Nous entendons chez 
lui l’écho des plaintes provoquées par 
les calamités qui bouleversaient alors 
lempire. 


But horror and grief which efface them- 
selves for 1016 out of 1036 verses seem a 
little thin, and though Orientius is unques- 
tionably a witness to the overthrow of 
foman Gaul, his testimony is uncommonly 
brief and void of detail. He plainly viewed 
the event with comparative unconcern. This 
unconcern is just the interesting feature 
in him. 

Its cause must not be sought in any such 
ordinary thing as piety or dullness. Orien- 
tius, unless I am mistaken, was both pious 
aud dull. But his unconcern, his neglect of 
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the signs of the times, recurs in quite dis- 
similar writers of the same epoch. Turn, 
for instance, to the elegiacs of Rutilius 
Namatianus, He knew the barbarians by 
personal experience. He had seen the sack 
of Rome: his estates in Gaul had been 
pillaged: his journey thither was hampered 
by the prevailing insecurity. Perhaps he 
says more of these troubles than Orientus. 
Yet even he says wonderfully little, and he 
was no Christian bishop, but a pagan and 
man of the world. 

This attitude was not absurd. As we 
now see, the fifth century brought a new era 
to the lands of the Western Empire. But 
in the growth of the new era, much changed 
very slowly and much of the old survived. 
The barbarians themselves admired the 
Latin civilization and copied numerous 
details in the Roman administrative system. 
Like Greece, imperial Rome in her own way 
In the fifth century, 
therefore, those that hada shred of optimism 
considered—and very pardonably considered 
—their troubles as passing plagues, and the 
barbarians as only in part a serious menace 
to their ancient Empire. The invaders 
(they imagined) would disappear, like Bren- 
nus of old, or would become romanized, like 
their own provincial forefathers. With 
such thoughts they were not likely to harp 
incessantly on the evils of the age. The 
pessimist might do that : not so the man of 
average cheerfulness, whether Christian 
bishop or pagan layman. 

The writers of Gaul were perhaps more 
likely to take this attitude than those of 
other lands. Gaul, or at least southern 
Gaul, was now well romanized, and in the 
fifth century, as indeed in earlier ages, it 
was a home of literary and rhetorical culture, 
and of minor poets. There was little enough 
life and progress in this culture. Like the 
Gaulish potters, the Gaulish poets simply 
copied classical models, and their friends did 
not praise them for originality or independ- 
ence but for their likeness to Horace and 
Virgil, to Pindar or Sophocles. If I may 
borrow a phrase from a distinguished I[rish- 
man they formed a fossil society, feeding 
on its own traditions. Neither Orientius 
nor Rutilius, so far as we know, belonged 
to the inner cliques of this literary society. 
But in their wholesale dependence on 
classical models they illustrate its principles. 
And it is in the true spirit of such a society 
that in their various degrees they so interest- 
ingly ignore the true character of their age. 

This, I fear, is not altogether the reason why 
recent scholars have interested themselves 
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in Orientius. That is Mr. Ellis’ doing. His 
edition of the poet, issued in the Vienna 
Corpus in 1888, first called modern atten- 
tion to him. More recently M. Bellanger, 
professor at the Lycée of Auch, has taken 
up the study of the ancient bishop of that 
town, and round his volume quite a little 
literature has arisen. It is indeed a most 
excellent volume, not so much (perhaps) in 
matters of textual criticism, for here Mr. 
Ellis naturally left little to be done, but in 
general explanation and collection of mate- 
rial which might elucidate the Commoni- 
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torium and the poet’s life. I do not desire 
to criticize it in detail. That has been 
adequately done by reviewers in England and 
Ireland and France and Germany. I will 
only add my praise to theirs. For the-rest, 
I fear that my view of Orientius differs 
too widely from that of M. Bellanger and 
indeed of Mr. Ellis. They regard Orientius 
as interesting for what he says. To me, as 
I have tried to explain, the chief interest of 
his poem lies in what he omits. 


F. HAvVERFIELD. 


BUSOLT’S GREEK HISTORY. 


Griechische Geschichte. Von Dr. Grore 
Busott. Band III. Teil I.: Die Pente- 
kontaetie. Pp. xxii+592. M.10. 1897. 
Teil II.: Der Peloponnesische Krieg. 
Pp. xxxv+1049. M.18. Gotha: F. A. 
Perthes, 1904. 


Tue first part of Dr. Busolt’s third volume 
has already been incidentally alluded to in 
these pages; by the present writer, for 
instance, in his notice of Hill’s Sources for 
Greek History (C’.R. 1898, p. 451). Indeed, 
although it has only now come to hand for 
reviewing, in company with the second part, 
it must long ago have become familiar to 
English scholars, and praise and blame are 
alike belated. Let us turn to the second 
part, which tells in continuous narrative 
the whole story of the Peloponnesian war. 
It is needless to say that the book is a 
valuable commentary on Thucydides, and 
that on the whole its author’s judgments 
are sound and weighty. The 167 pages 
specially devoted to Sources, and the refer- 
ences given in foot notes throughout the 
book, form the best Bibliography of the 
subject that exists, and should be in the 
hands of all who deal with it. Dr. Busolt 
is at his best in dealing with Chronology 
and Statistics, and we notice full and ex- 
cellent discussions on such points as the 
strength of the Athenian forces (p. 878 seg.), 
and the exact limits of harvest time as 
determining the Peloponnesian invasions 
(p. 907 seg.). None the less the book does 
not wholly satisfy. It would be unfair 
indeed to criticise it for want of life and 
vividness. Dr. Busolt has meant it to be a 
record of facts, and nothing more. In this 


connection I should only suggest in passing 


that the printing of particularly important 
sentences in the body of the narrative in 
much bolder type than the rest is out of 
keeping with the dry light in which the 
narrative is presented to us. When after 
three pages of ordinary type, for instance, 
we suddenly are confronted with Das 
Scheitern der Verhandlungen war 
wesentlich Kleons Werk, we get an 
impression of theatricality and sensational- 
ism which is of course not at all what the 
author meant, but is none the less somewhat 
comical, One is reminded of that unfortun- 
ate death-scene in Daudet’s Jack, which— 
for indeed there is no accounting for tastes 
—gave Georges Sands such a ‘ serrement de 
ceeur’ that she was unable to work for three 
days. ‘Jack c'est moi Je suis la,’ 
Pas un mouvement. La mére eut un cri 
d’épouvante. ‘ Mort ?’-——‘ Non’ dit le 
vieux Rivals d’une voix farouche ‘Non.... 
Délivre!!’ It would be less suggestive of 
la voix farouche if paragraph-headings, or 
some such simple device, could be adopted 
instead. 

This is by the way. A book can only be 
fairly judged from the standpoint of the 
object which it sets out to achieve. Dr. 
Busolt’s History is meant to be thorough, 
exhaustive, exact. Does it from this point 
of view come up to the highest standard ? 

Modern researches into even such a 
limited period as that of the Peloponnesian 
war are, it is needless to say, voluminous. 
To go into full detail over every small point 
discussed in the controversies of recent 
years would have demanded even more than 
the thousand pages which Dr. Busolt has 
given us. Grote devoted two and a half 
volumes to this part of the subject, and, 
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taking into account the size of the page, 
that means only a little less than is given 
us here. Granted that much new material 
has come to light since Grote’s time, and 
that to say that Busolt does not go into 
matters as fully as Grote did, merely means 
that he has written on a smaller scale, not 
that there is a want of proportion between 
his treatment of various sections of the 
work, we have still to face this question. 
If a history aims at being exhaustive, and 
sacrifices to that aim all literary style and 
interest, ought it to be on a smaller scale 
than Grote? Ought it to omit? One 
naturally turns for a comparison to a book 
that deals with another subject that has 
grown with recent years, Dr. Frazer's 
Pausanias. It cannot be said that Dr. 
Busolt’s work gives the same impression of 
massiveness, of his having got to the bottom 
of every controversy and understood every 
suggestion. That this is a high standard 
goes without saying. Yet it is one by 
which I think Dr. Busolt would have us 
judge him. 

Let us take a few instances. No notice 
is taken of the interesting side lights which 
were thrown by the investigations of the 
members of the British School at Athens on 
the Athenian attack on Melos. Milchhofer 
is quoted (p. 1147) as giving certain views 
on the Battle of Delium. These views may 
have been formed independently of Frazer, 
but the latter (vol. v. p. 76) published two 
years earlier, and should have been quoted. 
More important is the absence of any refer- 
ence to Frazer’s account of the walls of 
Plataea, though attention might easily have 
been called to it by Dr. Grundy’s short 
answer in the Classical Review (vol. xii. 
p. 162). It is however in regard to Pylos 
and Sphacteria that Dr. Busolt’s short- 
comings are most startling. It is hard to 
avoid the belief that some distinguished 
German scholars find it irksome to follow a 
long piece of consecutive English. Grote 
has been translated into German, and so, we 
notice, has the third volume of Freeman’s 
History of Sicily. Apart from writers who 
have extorted attention to this extent, the 
output of English work on ancient history 
is not nearly so great as that of German. 
We have partly ourselves to blame, then, if 
a German historian does not take it for 
granted that he has thoroughly to master 
all that has been written in English on his 
subject. On Pylos and Sphacteria, unfor- 
tunately, at least three-fourths of all that is 
important on the subject is written in 
English, from Leake’s day to our own. To 
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judge from Monsieur Fougéres’ Appendice 
to the new edition of the Guide Joanne to 
Greece, French scholars, set on the track by 
Dr. Frazer’s Pausanias,) are familiar with 
the fact. I have not seen the latest German 
edition of Baedeker’s Greece, but some 
German historians at least are not yet alive 
to it. 

Dr. Busolt indeed has not fallen so 
heavily as Eduard Meyer. In the fourth 
volume of the latter’s history, published in 
1901, when all the various articles that had 
appeared in the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
and the Classical Review on Pylos were 
already published, Eduard Meyer gives us 
his views on the matter in a short paragraph 
of twenty-three lines (p. 382). The first 
statement that caught my eye was one that 
naturally caused me concern, as coming 
from a historian of distinction ‘The views 
of Burrows (J.//.S. xvi, cp. the controversy 
in the Classical Review x, xi) differing as 
they do in some points from those of Grundy 
appear to me not tenable.’ I was relieved, 
though somewhat astonished, to find, a few 
lines above, that the view which had at- 
tracted Meyer, and appealed to him as the 
centre point of Dr. Grundy’s position and 
the key to the difficulties of the narrative, 
was the identification of Thucydides’ two 
entrances to the harbour with the bay of 
Boidia Koilia and the Sikia Channel. Now 
it is true that this view was put forward by 
Dr. Grundy in his original Article (J.H.S. 
xvi.), but, though superficially attractive, it 
was the weakest part in his whole argument, 
and was at once recognised by him as such 
and withdrawn. Ina note he had printed 
as an appendix to the special copies of his 
article he definitely withdrew it, and the 
matter never formed part of our ‘contro- 
versy’ at all. The fact that he had re- 
tracted the view in question was clearly 
stated both by him and me in one of the 
very volumes of the Classical Review (xi. pp. 
8 and 158) to which Meyer refers. It is 
hard to find words to characterise an histo- 
rian who is in the first place carried away 
by a theory so unsound that a month after 
publication it is retracted by its author, 
then takes so little interest in the matter 
that he never discovers the retractation, and 
finally quotes, as if he had read them, the 
articles in which that retractation appeared! 

Dr. Busolt has at least taken some pains to 
understand the main points of Dr. Grundy’s 
revised theory as to the blocking of the 
channels. The unfortunate thing is that 
having grappled with Dr. Grundy’s theories 

1 See Frazer, Pausanias, vol. v. pp. 608-613. 
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only to reject them, he seems to have sunk 
back exhausted from his study of English 
texts. He does indeed give an excellent 
Bibliography of the various articles on the 
subject, but there is no evidence that he 
has studied them. It is possible that Dr. 
Busolt thought my views so similar to his 
own, as indeed on many points they are, 
that it was unnecessary to go fully into 
them. It is possible that he rejected some 
details, or thought others too unimportant 
for him to allude to in the space at his dis- 
posal. Professor Bury for instance, in the 
admirable account he has given of the 
whole incident in his history of Greece 
(school edition, pp. 480 to 438), has natur- 
ally exercised a discrimination in the matter. 
He would indeed be a foolish researcher who 
would expect other scholars to agree with 
him on every point, and to attach the same 
relative importance to every detail. Yet 
he would be almost as foolish who could not 
distinguish the man who had studied his 
views and sifted them from the man who 
had never taken the trouble to study them 
at all. If it were merely that the only hint 
of any identification of particular points in 
the topography, such as Brasidas’ rocks, or 
of any remains of fortifications on Pylos or 
Sphacteria, is contained in a foot note 
reference to ‘Photographieen bei R. M. 
Burrows ebenda,’ one might assume con- 
scious rejection or omission. It is more 
difficult however to adopt this attitude to 
Dr. Busolt’s incidental remarks about the 
fortifications of Pylos. He could hardly 
have remarked without comment (p. 1087) 
that Pylos only needed to be fortified 
against land attacks on the Norti-east if 
he had known that the reasons which I gave 
for placing Demosthenes’ wall on the North- 
west had at least the prima facie support of 
being directly approved by one writer 
whose article is mentioned in his Biblio- 
graphy (H. Awdry J. HS. xx. p. 19), and in- 
directly by both of those whose independent 
visits to the site resulted in the taking of 
the ‘Photographieen’ (R. C. Bosanquet 
and A, Lindsay, J.H.S. xviii. pp. 147 seq.). 
Much the same applies to Dr. Busolt’s un- 
questioning identification (p. 1091 = 1089 n, 2) 
of the wall facing the mainland (Thucy- 
dides iv. 9. 2) with the wall on the side of 
the harbour (iv. 13. 2). If Dr. Busolt had 
come to the conclusion that I had not after 
all succeeded in proving my point that, so 
far from these walls being the same, 
Thucydides could not be understood unless 
one of them was placed on the North-west 
of Pylos, and the other on the South-east, 
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it was strange that he should refrain from 
refuting an argument that had clearly proved 
itself capable of deceiving others.! 

It might be urged that these are points on 
which Dr. Grundy and I disagreed, wad that 
our controversy was so tedious that any one 
might be forgiven for refusing to decide 
between us. There is a good deal to be said 
for this! It is difficult, however, to suggest 
excuses for positive misstatements that seem 
to have arisen from not reading us on points 
where we are agreed. Whether for instance 
an historian accepts my view of the last 
struggle on Sphacteria or that of Dr. Grundy, 
he would be obliged to regard as meaningless 
the statement (pp. 1108, 1109) that the Spar- 
tans defended themselves in the fort on the 
north peak (Nordspitze), till the Messenians 
‘climbed the steep ascent, and seized a 
higher peak (eine héhere Bergspitze) in their 
rear.’ On my theory the point the Messe- 
nians climbed was the cliff at the top of the 
gorge, which could scarcely be described as a 
peak, and was considerably lower, not higher, 
than the north peak. On Dr. Grundy’s 
theory they climbed the actual north peak, 
and the words ‘hihere Bergspitze’ are 
equally inappropriate, as the Spartans on 
that supposition were not on another peak 
at all, but on the slopes of the same peak. 

More far-reaching is a mistake that Dr. 
Busolt has made in regard to the entrances 
to the harbour. He rejects Dr. Grundy’s 
view, as I have said, and is convinced that 
the two channels to which Thucydides refers 
must be the Sikia channel and the broad 
entrance which now separates the south of 
Sphacteria from the fort of Neo-Kastro. 
Misled, however, by the assumption that the 
Spartans, though they did not in fact on his 
own showing block the entrances, must have 
seriously meant to do so, and ignorant or 
regardless of my suggestion that Thucydides’ 
under-estimate of the breadth of the south- 
ern channel arose from a natural though 
mistaken combination of an Athenian fact 
with a Spartan excuse, Dr. Busolt falls back 
on the old theory that the southern entrance 
was probably much narrower in ancient 
times (pp. 626 and 1090=1089, note 2). 
Such a view is absolutely out of the question. 
If there is one point on which Dr. Grundy 
and I are in solid agreement, and on which 
from first to last we have spoken clearly 


' See the discussion in J.H7.S. xviii. Besides the 
three papers in that volume (pp. 147, 232, and 345) 
and the two papers in J.H.S. xvi. (pp. 1 and 55), 
see also Classical Review, x. (p. 371) and xi. (pp. 1 


“and 155). See also Mr. Awdry’s article in J.H.S. 


xx. (p. 14). 
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and decisively it is this (J.7Z.S. xvi, pp. 3, 
72, 73). Error does indeed die hard. 

[I have no wish to exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of these shortcomings, nor to suggest 
that they could be found to occur in other 
parts of Dr. Busolt’s work. He has won a 
high reputation, and there is no reason to 
think that he has not deserved it. It cannot 
be denied, however, that the incident of 
Pylos and Sphacteria has been raised to 
importance in the world’s history by the fact 
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that the greatest of the world’s historians 
thought it worth his while to put some of 
his best work into describing it. It is at 
least a pity that on such a matter two of 
the leading historians of Germany would be 
less able to give an account of themselves 
to the ghost of Demosthenes than the or- 
dinary English schoolboy who had read his 
Bury. 
Ronatp M. Burrows. 





DILL’S ROMAN SOCIETY. 


Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. 
By Samuer Ditt, M.A. Maemillan. Pp. 
xxii+639. Price 15s. net. 


Ir will be seen from the title of this im- 
portant work that it does not, in point of 
time, quite join on to Dr. Dill’s earlier study 
of Roman affairs, his Roman Society in the 
Last Century of the Western Empire. There 
is room for an intermediate volume, and we 
hope that some day Dr. Dill will give it 
to us, 

In the meanwhile, what is the plan of his 
present work? This is divided into four 
books. It is not altogether easy to make 
out what links bind the four together, or 
bind the contents of some of the books 
singly ; but, so far as we can see, Books I, 
II deal with Social Life; III with the Philo- 
sophie Director ; and IV with the Revival 
of Paganism. Books I and II differ in that 
I handles ‘the worst of [Roman] society, 
whether crushed by the tyranny of the 
Caesars or corrupted and vulgarized by 
sudden elevation from ignominious poverty 
to wealth and luxury,’ while Book LI ‘ will 
reveal a different life’ because ‘there were 
great numbers, both among the nobles and 
the masses, who maintained the traditions 
of old Roman soberness and virtue.’ 

The chapters of the First Book deal with 
The Aristocracy under the Terror, The 
World of the Satirist, and The Society of 
the Freedmen. The Second Book, looking 
most at the happier days inaugurated by 
Nerva, takes up The Circle of the Younger 
Pliny—that is to say, well-to-do and culti- 
vated men, who lived now in Rome, now on 
their estates—Municipal Life, with its cul- 
tivated or uncultivated freedmen, its petty 
ambitions, its generous gifts to fellow- 
citizens; and Plebeian Life in many parts 





of the Roman world, under which head we 
find much to read about collegia, whether 
they were for social, religious, or business 
purposes. 

To Books III and IV we shall return 
presently. It must be clear from the head- 
ings of chapters already quoted that these 
studies might be made to mean or cover 
either much or little. Dr, Dill makes them 
mean much, and the chapters deal very 
fully with their respective subjects, and even 
contain in many cases more than they di- 
rectly promise. The work is as thorough 
and solid as readers would expect who know 
the companion volume. But the arrange- 
ment of the books and chapters is not per- 
haps quite an ideal one, and it leads to some 
overlapping. Book I. c. 3 and Book IT. ec. 3 
are not very sharply distinguishable in topic; 
and even within the limits of one chapter 
cases of overlapping or repetition may be 
found, as on p. 2 compared with p. 6, or on 
p- 597 compared with p. 604. 

Apart from this drawback, one which 
is hard to exclude where wide and far-reach- 
ing matters are concerned, the author’s style 
is agreeable, smooth, and yet unmonotonous 
and well fitted to keep up the attention of 
his readers. This stout volume is not ex- 
actly one which will, like the Stoic books 
known to Horace, lie about on ladies’ sofas 
or dressing-tables ; but it is as readable as 
such topics can be made, The literature and 
history of long-dead peoples can never be 
studied without an effort; but the effort is 
here made an easy one. The treatment is 
not repellent: we see always where we are 
going, and very soon learn confidence in our 
guide. A large part of the book too is 
taken up by what we may call essays on the 
views and surroundings of the authors of 
the age: each comes up in turn ; and this 
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method of treatment relieves the strain of 
study, and divides the whole into natural 
sections. It is a method which has hitherto 
been more common in French than in English 
writings on antiquity ; and it is not the only 
point in which Dr. Dili reminds us of the 
lucid and scholarly essays of France. 

The merits of style are, as often happens, 
an index to inner trustworthiness. The 
writer’s judgments are remarkably well 
balanced. In one part of the book you have 
the lights, in another the shadows ; but he 
never loses sight of either: he is neither 
plunged into gloom by pessimism nor carried 
away by the happier features of the time. 
He is, as we shall see, strong upon a certain 
hopeful tendency, but he does not exaggerate 
it or forget that its moral fruits were not 
yet great. 

On the other hand, it may with justice 
be said that the divisions of the book, as 
sketched out above, do not exhaust what 
-might come under the head of Social Life. 
Certain other points might well be at least 
indicated, if it were desired to put the Social 
Life of Nero’s time or of the Antonines 
into its proper setting, and to see why it 
took its actual shape and why the civiliza- 
tion failed to grow, or even hold its own, 
through the future. Anyone who will take 
the trouble to look at the author’s two 
books in juxtaposition will see what we 
mean. The atmosphere of the two is sin- 
gularly different. In the volume on the 
later period (published first) the sky is 
threatening, or worse, all round. The men 
of the time, the poets or the letter-writers, 
do not seem to know what their world is 
losing or has lost (a point that really defies 
explanation) ; but at all events the ruin is 
there. In the other volume, the new one, 
the view is serene, often peaceful, sometimes 
glorious ; confidence is a note of much of 
the period. We do not forget the nascent 
troubles, the accumulating difficulties (well 
enumerated by Niese) ; but no period what- 
ever has been without its drawbacks, and 
we prefer to believe here in something like 
the Golden Age which Fielding and Gibbon 
discovered, The age was golden, at least 
by comparison with ‘the fall of the Western 
Empire’; and, if we ask why the one age 
ended in the other, a large part of our answer 
will consist in enumerating certain aspects 
of the Roman society which are foreign to 
the volume before us. The bearings of im- 
perial finance ; the extent and consequences 
of commerce ; the diffusion of the Roman 
franchise ; the first implanting of Germans 
or other outsiders within the empire ; mili- 
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tary questions, at least so far as the compo- 
sition of the armies goes: these things need 
to be to some extent understood if we are 
to realize the actual position of that Empire 
which surrounded the Mediterranean. It 
was curiously divided in blood, in speech, in 
ideals, and in local position, while it was an 
object of unbounded admiration but also of 
unbounded greed to its neighbours. The 
great question of population, or depopula- 
tion, is alluded to by Dr. Dill, but not fully 
handled. It is perhapg always the most 
important of the questions of social life: it 
certainly was so under the Roman empire. 
The author says his 


‘attention has been concentrated on the inner 
moral life of the time, and comparatively little 
space has been given to its external history and 
the machinery of government.’ 


But these two aspects do not exhaust the 
matter. There is a third for which we con- 
tend — not in order to improve what is 
written, but to account for the actual 
standing and future fate of what is here 
described. The Age of Anne or that of 
Louis XIV is often compared, more or less 
whimsically, with that of Augustus. In- 
stead of Augustus, say the Antonines ; and 
ask why the Age of Anne (both here and 
abroad), with its queer mixture of polish 
and coarseness, of civilization and back- 
wardness, has gone on to something better, 
while the Age of the Antonines, with its 
refined gentlemen and its degraded slaves, 
its crimes and its earnest moral tendency, 
went from bad to worse. We need to know 
and to explain the future of any human 
affairs, as well as their past, before we can 
claim that we understand their present ; 
and Dr. Dill, who brings many serviceable 
illustrations from his study of the fourth or 
fifth century to light up the first or second, 
knows this well: but we suppose that his 
plan of operations fixed his eye to the mi- 
croscope and forbade or postponed a wider 
view. 

The microscope, however, has been used 
well. Few of the currents of the inner life 
can have escaped the author’s observation ; 
and his close survey saves him from more 
than one risk. As he justly says, 


‘In such inquiries there is often a danger of treat- 
ing society as a uniform mass, moving together along 
the same lines, and permeated through all its strata 
by the same influences.’ 


But he runs no such risk. He carefully 
discriminates — distinguishing rank from 
rank, profession from profession, ‘the 
masses’ from the ‘cultivated class,’ and 
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omitting only a general confrontation of 
East and West. 

Nowhere is the divergence of different 
strata of society more striking than in 
religious matters. As it is in the United 
Kingdom at the present moment (Jan. 
1905), so was it in ancient Italy and, more 
or less, throughout the contemporary world. 


‘We are amazed at the prolongation for ages of 
religious ideas which the Roman mind might appear 
to have outgrown... The masses were probably never 
so superstitious as in the second century ... And the 
singular thing is that the influx of foreign religions, 
due to the wide conquests of Rome, never to the end 
seems to have shaken the supreme attachment of the 
people to their ancient gods... A more difficult 
problem is presented by the attitude of the cultivated 
class to the old mythologies.’ 


It is a most curious picture of the re- 
ligious world which Dr. Dill draws for us 
in his Book IV. The Antonine Age was 


‘an age of spiritual contradictions. On the one 
hand, not only was the old ritual of classical poly- 
theism scrupulously observed even by men like Plut- 
arch and M. Aurelius, but religious imagination 
was appropriating the deities of every province [the 
Jews #], almost of every canton, embraced by the 
Roman power. At the same time the fecundity of 
superstition created hosts of new divinities and genii 
who peopled every scene of human life. On the 
other hand, syncretism was in the air. Amid all the 
confused fervour of devotion a certain principle of 
unity and comprehension was asserting itself, even 
in popular religion.’ 

From this bird’s-eye view, as well as 
from the closer study, Dr. Dill excludes 
Judaism and Christianity—and perhaps he 
is wise; but even without these elements of 
discord, the subject is sufficiently compli- 
cated, full of cross-currents, and obscured 
by the coexistence of many different re- 
ligious levels or standpoints. The grossest 
superstition, anthropomorphism, and magic, 
stand side by side with scepticism and with 
the efforts of the highest thought of the age 
to keep within the established, or some 
established, religious framework and yet 
make a reasonable scheme. The lower 
stages too at that time did not hide them- 
selves as they do now-a-days. We know 
something, and suspect more, of strange 
survivals of religious belief or practice in 
Great Britain and in other progressive 
Western nations ; but in Rome it was not 
necessary to suspect: men could see most 
of what went on. There was little need of 
disguise, in or out of Rome. Druidism, 
magic, and Christianity were dangerous to 
touch and therefore obscure; but, apart 
from these, most kinds of belief or practice 
were absolutely open and often energetically 
pushed in the capital, while in the provinces 
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an Arcadian thought it no shame to beat his 
god, or an Egyptian to keep up the divine 
honours of animals. 

Through the labyrinth of this subject our 
author finds his way largely by one clue, 
He is strongly impressed by the idea of a 
religious and moral reform then on foot. 


‘Maximus of Tyre, along with Plutarch, shows 
us paganism at its best, striving to reform itself, 
grasping after new sources of spiritual strength, 
trying to wed new and purer spiritual ideals to the 
worn-out mythology of the past’ (p. 349). 

‘It is one great object of this book to show how 
the later Stoicism and the new Platonism, working 
in eclectic harmony, strove to supply a rule of 
conduct and a higher vision of the Divine world’ 
(p. vi). my 

‘The love of wealth was strong, but a spirit of 
benevolence was in the air, even in the days of Ju- 
venal ; and the constant invectives of poet or philo- 
sopher against wealth and luxury are not so much 
the sign of a growing selfishness, as of a spreading 
sense of the duty of the fortunate to the miserable’ 
(p. 98). 

But, possessed as he is by the idea of this 
‘great onward sweep of humanity to a 
spiritual reconstruction,’ he has to admit 
that it did not go very far, at least above 
ground, and that the actual practice of the 
world was not greatly improved. Perhaps 
time was too short. 

‘Whether there was any corresponding elevation 
of conduct or moral tone in the mass of men may 
well be doubted.’ 


A more certain point is the emotional 
value of those new religions to which Dr, 
Dill assigns chapters, e.g. the worships of 
Isis or of Mithra. The consideration of 
ancient religious systems, oracles, or divina- 
tions, as explanations of the world or as 
guides to conduct on definite occasions, has 
been carried far by students; while the 
other aspects of the cults as comforting, 
soothing, full of tenderness and cheer, are 
comparatively overlooked. (See however 
Mr. L. Dyer’s Studies of the Gods in Greece.) 
But Dr, Dill has rightly seen how much 
Mithra and Isis had to offer to unhappy 
humanity where Jupiter had nothing. They 
held out hopes of another and a happier 
life ; and even in this world, Mithra is the 
friend and consoler of the poor, while, as to 
Isis— 

‘Women especially saw in the divine mother and 
mourner a glorified type of their sex, in all its 
troubles, such as their daughters in coming ages 
were destined to find in the Virgin Mother... The 
lonely, the weak, and the desolate found in the holy 
guilds succour and consolation, with a place in the 
ritual of her solemn seasons, which bound each to 
each in the love of a Divine Mother.’ 


As the old religions of the Mediterranean 
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world decayed, or spread out into circles 
too wide for exact control, we find that 
they produced an inclination to syncretism 
and even monotheism, or allowed tbe rise 
of superstitions, or developed and modified 
the views of philosophers. On all these 
three tendencies the author has much to tell 
us. But perhaps his Third Book muy be 
found the most generally interesting. Its 
motto is, Vee philosophia sine virtute est, nec 
sine philosophia virtus. Its material finds 
Jess parallel in modern times than the 
chapters of Books J, I, or IV. We can- 
not easily point to modern philosophic 
directors or missionaries. We have had 
priest-directors, who were philosophers, just 
as we have missionaries who are medical 
men; but neither medicine nor philosophy 
has taken the first place with these teachers ; 
whereas the philosophic interest and the 
moral interest filled nearly all the horizon 
with Seneca or Plutarch. The estimate of 
the position of philosophy under the early 
Roman empire takes us into many strange 
places. Philosophy on the throne, philo- 
sophy in opposition to the throne ;_philo- 
sophy limited to ethics, philosophy trying 
to rationalize religion and silence all obsti- 
nate questionings :—into al] these branches 
of the subject Dr. Diil leads us, although 
he divides the ground somewhat differently, 
into The Philosophic Director, Missionary, 
and Theologian. Not least striking is the 
second portrait of his gallery. 

‘The philosophy of conduct was no longer the 
pursuit merely of an intellectual aristocracy. Com- 
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mon, ignorant folk have caught the passion for 
apostleship. Everywhere might be met the familiar 
figure, with long cloak and staff and scrip, haranguing 
in the squares or lanes to unlettered crowds. And 
the preacher is often as unlearned as they, having 
left the forge or the carpenter’s bench or the slave- 
prison, to proclaim his simple gospel of renunciation 
with more or less sincerity.’ 

To this type we can obviously find analo- 
gies, but nothing really identical. 

The reforming spirit, then, was there, in 
that wavering Roman world, but it was 
really more moral than religious. When it 
was the latter, it hovered always over the 
gulf of superstition, and we hesitate to 
recognize reform. As moral, it was indeed 
offered to the poor; but we shall never 
know how far it was accepted by them, or 
how far any feeling so created turned to 
the profit of Christianity or Mithraism. 
Kither of those systems might be for- 
warded among the poor and simple by a 
sense that the philosophic reformation 
preached was cold without religion, and 
unsatisfactory with the religions usually 
offered, and that something more personal, 
near, and kindly was wanted. Here then is 
another link, from the other end, as it were, 
between Books III and IV. 

We close the volume with the sense that 
we have been listening to a man of great 
learning, but equal power and judgment. 
To see, tu estimate, to combine, are no small 
qualifications for a historian. 


FRANKLIN TT’. RicHarps. 


GOELZER’S FRENCH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Nouveau Dictionnaire Francais-Latin. Par 
Henri Goeuzer, D. és L., ete. Paris: 
Garnier Fr. 1904. 10 fr. 


Tuts book contains 1900 pages, printed in 
three columns each, and is thus nearly twice 
as large as Smith’s English-Latin Dictionary, 
which has only 964 pages, with very little 
(if any) more matter to the page. It would 
be exceedingly difficult to give a careful 
judgment of so large a work even if it were 
written in English, but the difficulty is 
enormously increased when it is in French. 
The reviewer is required, first of all, to 
dismiss from his mind all the prepossessions 
derived from his own language: he must not, 
for instance, expect to find all the meanings 





of ‘control’ under the heading of contrdler, 
or of ‘entertain’ under entretenir, or of 
‘hazard’ under hasard. He must also have 
such a mastery of French as to be able to say, 
in regard to any French word, whether all the 
definitions here assigned to it are sound and 
whether any necessary definition has been 
omitted. For instance, nancisci is not given 
under obtenir or acquérir, but is given under 
gagner in the sense of ‘ occuper un lieu,’ and 
under ¢rowver in the sense of ‘voir se présenter 
par hasard.’ Many Englishmen know Latin 
enough to be sure that these are right uses 
of nancisci, but how many know French 
enough to be sure that obtenir and acquérir 
are never good equivalents for nancisci? 
Similarly, aspernarit is not given under 
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mépriser, but is given under dédaigner ; 
observare is given under respecter, but not 
under vénérer, and scores of other instances 
might be cited, in which an Englishman who 
should venture to criticise, would in fact be 
pitting his knowledge of French against 
that of an educated Frenchman. And M. 
Goelzer is not merely an educated French- 
man : he is, to quote his title-page, ‘ docteur 
és lettres, laureat de I’Institut, Maitre de 
Conférences 4 I’Ecole Normale Supérieure, 
Chargé de Cours a la Faculté des Lettres de 
Université de Paris,’ and he has collabor- 
ated already in two Latin-French diction- 
aries. Obviously a lexicographer who has 
done such work and holds such a high 
position in the esteem of his countrymen, is 
immune from foreign criticism. His French 
is beyond cavil, and his Latin is perfectly 
protected by his French, 

It must suffice, then, by way of review, to 
set out briefly the principles on which the 
author has proceeded in constructing the 
book. He says of it, in his preface, ‘il 
comprend, & |’exclusion des noms propres, 
tous les mots frangais qui ont formé le 
fonds de la langue des honnétes gens 
depuis la fin du XVI° siécle jusqw’ 4 nos 
jours.’ ‘Le plan des articles était tout 
indiqué ; il devait reproduire l'histoire méme 
du mot 4 traduire, prendre ce mot a ses 
origines, le plus souvent latines, et le suivre 
dans toute la filiation logique de ses signifi- 
cations.’ In determining the logical order 
of meanings of a French word, the chief 
authorities used are the dictionaries of 
Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, and Thomas, of the 
French Academy, of Littré and of Bescherelle 
‘qui, sur bien des points, conserve une 
supériorité marquée.’ The French mean- 
ings being duly arranged, each is imme- 
diately followed by its Latin equivalent or 
equivalents with examples of the right use of 
these—‘ les mots Latins sont rangés dans un 
ordre logique ; le premier est toujours celui 
qui me parait rendre avec le plus de précision 
Yidée du mot frangais; ceux qui suivent 
sont ou des synonymes ou des équivalents 
énumérés suivant leurs degrés d’approxi- 
mation.’ The Latin words given are, as far 
as possible, classical, but some licence is 
demanded in dealing with technical terms 
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or names of modern things. M. Goelzer 
does not attempt the impossible: he gives 
canon (bellica tormenta) and pistolet (sclope- 
tum minoris modi) but not billard, which, I 
remember, Ainsworth used to translate 
‘mensa oblonga, viridi instrata panno, in 
qua globuli clavis impelluntur.’ Finally, he 
says, ‘j’ai taché de fournir 4 nos étudiants 
un répertoire 4 la fois complet, précis et si. 

J’ai conscience d’avoir écarté de l’ou- 
vrage tout ce qui peut embarrasser ou 
égarer les étudiants, je veux dire les 
exemples latins qui n’ont qu’un rapport 
lointain avec l’expression frangaise opposée.’ 
lt is, as I have already hinted, so highly 
probable that this programme is well carried 
out and the danger of criticising it is, to a 
foreigner, so great that I will only venture 


‘ to add two remarks. M. Goelzer’s system 


obviously requires a great deal of space. 
The nwances of a French word are very 
often identical with those of a Latin word, 
and hence, in the same article, the same 
Latin translation (sometimes even the same 
Latin quotation) is often repeated many 
times (e.g. under bouche, os is given five 
times). Secondly, [am inclined to suspect 
that M. Goelzer’s plan does not do justice 
to the French reflexive verbs. He starts, 
of course, with the simple verb, arranges its 
meanings and fiuds Latin for each: but the 
same verb used reflexively may have nuances 
of its own which require another set of 
Latin equivalents, I was led to this criti- 
cism by hunting over the dictionary for 
obsequi. I found it under obéir, but not 
under plaire, complaire, agréer, flatter, 
ménager. It would seem to suit a reflexive 
verb better, but it is not given under 
s’accommoder, s’accorder, se plier, and is 
given only, and here rather casually, under 
se conformer (alicui rei obsequi) and se sou- 
mettre (au jugement de quelqu’un), To 
this last verb, also, morem gerere is given, 
but I cannot find morigerarit anywhere. I 
can, at any rate, make one criticism confi- 
dently, and will conclude this notice with 
it. The title-page says that the dictionary 
is ‘ précédé d’un tableau de la conjugaison 
Latine.’ No such tableau occurs in the 


copy supplied to me. 
J. Gow, 
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VERSION. 


‘GO, FETCH TO ME A PINT O’ WINE’ 


Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine 
And fill it in a silver tassie, 
That I may drink before I go 
A service to my bonnie lassie. 


The boat rocks at the port o’ Leith, 

Fu’ loud the wind blows frae the ferry ; 
The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 

And I maun leave my bonnie Mary. 


The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 
The glittering spears are ranked and ready ; 
The shouts o’ war are heard afar, 


The battle closes thick and bloody ; 


But it’s not the roar o’ sea and shore 
Wad make me longer wish to tarry ; 

Nor shout of war that’s heard afar— 
It’s leaving thee, my bonnie Mary. 


Edinburgh. 
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ordAw p’ amaipovr’ av ror’ iaxo1, 
ola 7000s Bpadwas Neaipas. 

G. Dunn. 


Note. 


A letter with which the Editor kindly 
favoured me has suggested to me another 
and I think more probable interpretation of 
the second verse. The words—‘ The ship 
rides by the Berwick-law ’—I took originally 
to mean—the ship bounds onwards past the 
Berwick Law ; but it is probably better to 
suppose that ‘ rides’ means ‘ rides at anchor.’ 
The poem may be regarded as describing the 
departure of an exile (e.g. a Jacobite) fiom 
his native land. The boat or fishing-smack 


is in readiness at Leith to take him on 
board and convey him to a ship (perhaps a 
French war-vessel or privateer) which is 
lying at anchor off Berwick Law. He 
reaches the Continent, and may be supposed 
to engage in military service there, as so 
many Scotch exiles did. If this interpreta- 
tion is correct,as I now think it is, the 
Greek version should reflect it : which how- 
ever it does not, for the reason implied. 
G. D. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


DITTENBERGER’S GREEK INSCRIP- 
TIONS (SUPPLEMENT). 


Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. Sup- 
plementum Sylloges Inscriptionum Grae- 
earum. Fdidit WitnEe mus DiiTENBERGER. 
Volumen prius. Lipsiae, mpcccci. M. 18. 


Wir commendable specd Dr. Dittenberger 
has fulfilled the promise made in the second 
and enlarged edition of his Sylloge Inscvip- 
tionum Graecarum. <A considerable number 
of the texts which had been included in the 
first edition of that work were omitted from 





the second edition on the ground that 
though they had relation indeed to the 
general history of the Greek nation, yet 
their greatest value lay in the light they 
threw upon the history of the kingdoms 
which arose from the disruption of Alexan- 
der’s empire. Here then we have the first 
volume of Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones. It 
contains texts illustrating the history of 
the kingdoms of Alexander, Antigonus, 
Demetrius, Lysimachus; the kingdom of 
the Lagidae; the regions of Nubia and 
Aethbiopia ; the kingdoms of the Seleucidae 
and Attalidae; the minor kingdoms of Asia 
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—Bithynia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Pontus, 
Iberia, Armenia and Media Atropatene, 
Commagene, Judaea; and lastly the king- 
doms of the Arsacidae and Sasanidae; in 
all 434 texts of varying length. 

The second volume will draw, but more 
sparingly, from the enormous mass of in- 
scriptions dealing with the affairs of the 
Roman provinces in the East. The limits 
of time prescribed for the whole selection 
are those marked by the reigns of Alex- 
ander the Great and Justinian ; the regions 
illustrated are those parts of Asia and 
Africa, over which from the time of Alex- 
ander kings, states, magistrates, and all 
men of culture made use of the Greek lan- 
guage. But in order to be of more service 
to the historical student the editor has not 
hesitated to sacrifice consistency and to in- 
elude in his collection inscriptions from 
such localities as Olympia, Delphi, Delos, 
Boeotia, when they bear upon the relations 


between, e.g., the Ptolemies and the cities of 


Hellas proper. 

The texts are accompanied by the same 
wealth of commentary which excited the 
wonder of scholars in the editions of the 
Sylloge. Our expressions of praise will not 
be less ungrudging when we reflect that the 
preparation of the present work involves an 
acquaintance with the results of scholarship 
and research in Oriental literature. The 
difficulty experienced by one who is essenti- 
ally a Hellenist and not an Orientalist is 
intensified when the Egyptian section is 
reached. In this section morecver the 
elucidation of texts demands an intimate 
acquaintance with the ever increasing liter- 
ature of the Papyri and with the formulae 
of the Ostraka. 

Of the texts included in the volume a 
very large proportion has already appeared 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum and 
other published collections; but scholars 
will be grateful to the editor for placing 
before them in an accessible form and illus- 
trating in the light of the latest researches, 
such well-known documents as the inscrip- 
tions on the ‘ Rosetta Stone,’ the ‘ Monu- 
mentum <Adulitanum,’ and the trilingual 
Decree of Canopus. To readers of works 
like Droysen’s Hellenismus and Mahaffy’s 
The Empire of the Ptolemies, this equipment 
of inscriptional records will be very wel- 
come. Letters from potentates, edicts of 
Alexander, treaties, decrees, dedications, 
grants of proxenia, texts of laws, follow 
each other in kaleidoscopic variety. The 
student accustome: only to the prim form- 
ality and precision of Attic inscriptions will 
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find himself here in a new world. He may 
well be startled to note such liberties taken 
with grammar as are indulged in by Silo, a 
Nubian king, in a declaration of his 
prowess and his policy dating probably from 
the sixth century A.D.: dvaxwpyOnv—oix 
ab avrovs KabeLopevor—érerdyn édtAoviKy)- 
covtw—oi yap dvtidicol pov, dpmafw tov 
yevaikav xai ta radia airav (No. 201). 
Antigonus I in his letter to the people of 
Scepsis (No. 5) uses iva for évexa. This 
letter and a decree of the Scepsians (No. 6) 
are both of recent discovery: the decree 
lavishly confers honours upon Antigonus, 
but it did not save them from the caprice of 


‘ the king, who removed them bodily to his 


newly founded city, Antigonea. In Nos. 
82, 86 we hear of a orparnyds emt rhv Onpav 
tov élehavrwy, where the officer indicated is 
not an dpxixvvyyos, but, in modern military 
language, a ‘remount’ officer, the ‘re- 
mounts’ being elephants for use in war. 
No. 70 shows that the better known form 
TpwyAodvra of the MSS. of Herodotus must 
yield in correctness to the inscriptional 
Tpwyodvra. Among the inscriptions here 
made accessible for the first time are those 
discovered in 1881-3 on the mountain of 
Nemrud-Dagh in Commagene, in the longest 
of which, with tedious verbosity, Antiochus 
I of Commagene, against whom Pompey 
made war in the year 64 B.c., épya xdpitas 
idias eis xpdvov avéypawev aidnor. 

Eleven pages of Addenda et Corrigenda 
furnish fresh evidence of Dittenberger’s 
determination to leave unexamined no 
recent literature which may subserve the 
fuller illustration of the inscriptional texts. 
A long supplementary note on No. 56 (the 
Canopus decree) deals with difficulties ex- 
perienced in reconciling the Macedonian and 
Egyptian calendars, difficulties not lessened, 
but rather increased, by the discovery of 
papyri on the site of the ancient Magdola. 
And even a Dittenberger is sometimes 
obliged to confess that second thoughts are 
best. ‘Non recte intellecta sunt a me 
tituli verba’ is his corrective remark on 
No. 194 (an honorary decree of the reign of 
Cleopatra and Caesarion), where he quotes 
with approval M. L. Strack’s conjecture 
that by the word rpeoBurepor is indicated a 
council, common in Egyptian communities, 
from which the institution of zpeaBirepo in 
the Christian church may have taken its 
rise. 

E. 8. R. 
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BLINKENBERG’S ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES. 


Archaeologische Studien. Cur. BLINKENBERG. 
Kopenhagen and Leipzig, 1904. M. 6. 


THesE papers were written in Danish, but 
Mr. Blinkenberg has wisely determined to 
publish them in a German version, in order 
that they may be accessible to scholars in a 
tongue which they are bound to understand. 
This sacrifice of patriotic preference in the 
cause of science deserves all recognition. 

The book contains four papers: (1) Greek 
stone implements, (2) the shooting in the 
Megaron of Odysseus, (3) an Attic votive- 
relief, (4) monuments of the cult of Sibazius. 
It. is of the two last, which have consider- 
able importance, that [ propose to give a 
brief account. 

The Attic relief is discussed with excel- 
lent judgment and good sense. It turns 
out to be a very interesting memorial of the 
cult of Hippolytus on the southern slope of 
the Acropolis Hill of Athens. Hippolytus 
himself leading a horse, and a votary, 
appear in the foreground ; in the back- 
ground are a statue of Themis in her temple, 
and seated figures of Asklepios and Aphro- 
dite. The geography of the shrine of Hip- 
polytus is thus given completely, as 
between the shrines of these latter deities. 
Unfortunately the upper half of the relief 
is gone, but it is nevertheless one of the 
most interesting cultus memorials yet 
found, It does not however come from 
Athens, but from the neighbourhood of 
Rome, and Blinkenberg shews tbe proba- 
bility that it was brought from Athens in 
antiquity and dedicated at the shrine of 
Virbius, a Latin substitute for Hippolytus, 
at Aricia on the Appian way. 

The other paper I have mentioned is a 
valuable contribution to the history of Hel- 
lenistic religion. 

A class of monumeuts not unfamiliar to 
most archaeologists is that of the so-called 
votive hands in bronze, of which the thumb 
and two fingers are raised in the attitude of 
benediction, while many things animate and 
inanimate, the serpent, the tortoise, the 
eagle, the pine-cone, the caduceus, scales, and 
so forth occupy the back of the hand or 
twine among the fingers. Blinkenberg 
gives a list of such hands, and statistics of 
the added symbols. He describes also the 
statuettes whose hand corresponds to these 
bronzes. 

Of these ‘votive hands’ however three 
bear inscriptions, and in every case the 


inscription is a dedication to Sabazius, the 
Phrygian parallel to Dionysus, This defines 
the cultus to which they belong, an indica- 
tion which other facts support and nothing 
contradicts. Oddly enough Mr. Blinken- 
berg has missed one piece of confirmatory 
evidence. On one of the hands, figured on 
p 80, are two objects, unidentified in the text, 
which are certainly flutes, the straight and 
the curved, and so of Phrygian type. (Pau- 
sanias, v. 17, 9) These are singularly 
appropriate to the Phrygian aiAynryp Saba- 
zius. (Aristoph. fragm. 478.) The same pair 
of flutes appears on arelief. (p. 97) 

Some of the objects thus proved to be 
connected with the cult of Sabazius have 
when found in Germany and elsewhere been 
regarded as Mithraic symbols, The cautious 
criticism of Cumont (Mystéres de Mithra, ii. 
526) had already disputed this view, and it 
is satisfactory to be now able to substitute 
a positive for a negative attribution. The 
cults of Mithra and of Sabazius were akin 
and doubtless had points of contact, but the 
one was not swallowed up in the other. 

Mr. Blinkenberg argues that the bronze 
hands do not stand for the hands of men, 
but for that of Sabazius, in the pose usual 
on early Christian monuments, blessing his 
votaries. We have here a very important 
point of connexion with the early history of 
Christianity. Some modern theologians 
have maintained that the cult of Mithra 
was too late to have had much influence on 
early Christian ritual: this certainly cannot 
be said of the cult of Sabazius; and thus 
the paper of Mr. Blinkenberg opens a door 
which may prove of value to those who are 
studying the history of religion under the 
Roman Empire. 

It would not be easy to praise too highly 
the brevity, clearness, and sobriety which 
mark Blinkenberg’s papers. He omits no- 
thing necessary to the discussion and inserts 
nothing extraneous to it. He does not aim 
at the elaboration of hypotheses, but he 
increases our knowledge of every subject of 
which he treats. Such easy reading must 
have been very difficult writing. 

P. GARDNER. 


REINACH’S STORY OF ART. 


The Story of Art throughout the Ages, an 
illustrated Record. By S. Rernacu. 
Translated from the French by FLORENCE 
Simmonps. London: Heinemann, 19(4. 
8vo. Pp. xii+316. With 584 illus- 
trations in text. 10s. 6d. 
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To compress into the limit of 300 pages a 
readable and intelligible account of the art 
of sixty centuries—nay more, for we must 
not ignore the performances of Palaeolithic 
Man—is a truly marvellous feat, and M. 
Reinach is one of the few men who could 
have achieved it with success. As however 
only seven chapters, or little more than a 
quarter of the work, have been allotted to 
the classical periods of Art, we do not 
propose to notice the book in full detail. 
These seven chapters (iv-x) deal respec- 
tively with Pre-historic Art (including a 
brief survey of the Cretan discoveries) ; 
Greek Art before Pheidias (down to Poly- 
kleitos) ; Pheidias and the Parthenon (and 
the Venus of Melos!); Praxiteles, Scopas, 
and Lysippos; Greek Art after Alexander the 
Great ; the Minor Arts in Greece ; Etruscan 
and Roman Art. 

Whether M. Reinach’s well-known theory 
that the Venus (or Amphitrite) of Melos 
may be traced to the school of Pheidias can 
be upheld may be doubtful, but most critics 
have probably accepted with reluctance the 
evidence of a late Hellenistic date for this 
noble and beautiful statue. 

The translation appears to be well done 
throughout, but there are a few trifling 
slips such as ‘Canossa’ for ‘Canosa,’ and 
‘ Barbelon’ for ‘ Babelon,’ while the correc- 
tion in the errata ot ‘ Araballesque lecythus’ 
(p. 71) to ‘ Aryballise lecythus’ is hardly an 
improvement. We should have liked to see 
a relatively greater space allotted to Greek 
architecture and painting, which are very 
briefly noticed in chapters vi and ix. The 
illustrations on the whole are admirable, 
though small objects, and details such as 
heads of statues, usually come out better 
than full-size figures, for which the scale 
is tuo small, the size of each cut being 
strictly limited. For the format and binding 
the original French edition is perhaps to be 
preferred. Not the least admirable feature 
of the book is formed by the excellent, and 
in some cases really exhaustive, biblio- 
graphies appended to each chapter. 


mB. W: 


NUMISMATIC SUMMARIES. 


Numismatic Chronicle. 1904. Part 4. 
W. Wroth. ‘Greek coins acquired by the British 
Museum in 1903.’ The total number of coins ac- 
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quired was 551, including some Cypriote pieces 
which have been inserted in the recently issued 
Catalogue of coins of Cyprus, and a number of 
Phrygian coins which will be described in the Cata- 
logue of Phrygia now in progress. One of the finest 
and most interesting coins acquired is a tetradrachm 
—the second known—of Alexander I. Bala, King of 
Syria, with portrait busts of himself and his wife, 
Cleopatra Thea, the daughter of Ptolemy VI. The 
portraits are of most delicate workmanship for this 
period of coin-art, and it is interesting to compare 
the portrait of Cleopatra with her head as it appears 
on Seleucid coins about twenty-five years later. This 
tetradrachm was probably struck at Seleucia Pieria in 
Syria, cire. B.c. 150. Delphi.—Two small silver coins 
showing a circular object within a circle of pellets. 
The type which has been called a patera and also 
the éupadds yijs isdiscussed. Huboca.—An excellent 
specimen of the coin inscribed EYBOI with odv. 
A very fine head of a nymph. rev. bull. Date cire- 
B.C. 411-387. Miletopolis in Mysia.—An unpub- 
lished bronze coin, circ. B.c. 400 or later, obv. facing 
head of Athena. Proconnesws.—A new silver coin, 
circ. B.C. 400, of this island. The odv. has a female 
head (Aphrodite ?), the severe and simple style of 
which—faintly reminiscent of the archaic—is admir- 
able. Cos and Miletus in alliance.—Bronze of Anto- 
ninus Pius, rev. Asklepios and Apollo Acdupeds 
standing. A good example of this Apollo which has 
been often discussed in connexion with the stater of 
Apollo Philesios by Canachus. —Diocaesarea in 
Cilicia. —Obv. Philip junior, rev. winged thunderbolt 
placed on the seat of a throne. This was evidently 
a cultus-object connected with the Zeus Olbios or 
Olbos of Diocaesarea. Compare the thunderbolt of 
Zeus Keraunios worshipped at Seleucia in Syria and 
displayed on its coins.—E. J. Rapson. ‘Ancient 
silver coins from Baluchistan.’ An analysis of the 
different classes of coins found in Baluchistan—a 
term which (as now used) corresponds to the 
yedrosia of the ancients together with the southern 
province of Drangiana. The specimens found re- 
present a period from circ. B.c. 300 onwards. The 
country probably never possessed a distinctive coinage 
of its own, but—like other semi-barbarous peoples— 
issued money imitative of the coinages of the more 
civilized peoples on its contines. In the accompany- 
ing plate are shown some of the imitations of the 
smaller silver coins of the early kings of Syria and a 
copy of acoin of Eukratides of Bactria, circ. B.C. 
190. Some remarks (p. 323 f.) on the date of the 
coins of the Indian ruler Sophytes (here assigned to 
cire. B.C. 326 rather than to B.c. 306) and on Indian 
imitations of the coins of Athens deserve attention. 


Bulletin International de Numismatique. 
Paris, 1904. Part 4. 

With this number the Bulletin comes to an end 
after a rather brief existence. Jts most useful features 
have been the numismatic bibliographies and accounts 
of finds. I am glad to see that the editor, M. 
Blanchet, is resuming his editorial connexion with 
the Revue Numismatique and that he will contribute 
to it a ‘ bulletin bibliographique.’ 


WARWICK WROTH. 
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Journal of Philology. Vol. xxix. No. 58. 


Notes on Quintilian Book X, John E. B. Mayor. 
Notes on the MSS. of Prudentius, E. O. Winstedt. 
On Fronto, Robinson Ellis. noch and Clement, 
C. Taylor. Notes on the Pronunciation of Greek us 
deduced from Giracco-Indian bilingual Coins, B.C. 
180-20, Cecil Bendall. Hmendationes Homericae 
(Od. XX.-XXIV.), T. L. Agar. Metrical Studies in 
Statius’ Thebaid, H. W. Garrod. The Hebrew Verb 
N13 ‘to create,’ A. A. Bevan. Some remarks on the 
Luter Platonism, R. D. Archer-Hind. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xxv. 
No. 3. 

The Oxyrhynchus Epitome of Livy in relation to 
Obsequens and Cassiodorus, Clifford Herschel Moore. 
On the Recession of the Latin Accent in connection 
with Monosyllabic and Traditional Word-Order, 
R. S. Radford. Notes on the First Book of the Aeneid, 
W. H. Kirk. The Language of Tragedy and its 
Relation to Old Attic, James Dennison Rogers. 
Cicero’s Appreciation of Greek Art, Grant Showerman. 
The Ablative Absolute in the Epistles of Cicero, Seneca, 
Pliny, and Fronto, R. B. Steele.  Greenough’s, 
Kittredge’s, Howard’s, and D’Ooge’s Allen and 
Greenough’s New Latin Grammar, H. C. Nutting. 
Winbolt’s Latin Hexameter Verse, Kirby Flower 
Smith. Summaries of Periodicals. Brief Mention. 
Recent Publications, ete. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische Alter- 
tum, ete. xv. 1. 1905. 

P. Cater, Erfundenes und Uberlicfertes bei Homer. 
The conventional style proves the pre-existence of 
epic poetry. The excavations shew that the world of 
the Homeric heroes is faithfully described : this could 
only be done, at the birth of epic poetry, by those 
who themselves lived in that world. Iliad and 
Odyssey were written by men who continued an art 
handed down to them from family to family, Ionians 
following the traditions created by the popular 
poetry of Aeolians in Thessaly. It has been shewn 
that some Iliad battles are native to Greece. Bethe’s 
view as to the Aias’ episodes being the oldest part 
of the Iliad probable, but it is more likely that they 
were incorporated in than that they formed the 
kernel of that poem. Dérpfeld’s theory (Odysseus’ 
Ithaca=later Leucas) perhaps certain, especially if 
we can assume it for the Catalogue, making no attempt 
to associate the subsequent change with the Doric 
migration. J. Strzygowski, Die Schicksale des 
Hellenismus in der bildenden Kunst. Native reaction 
to the influence of Greek art on the old Mesopotamio- 
Persian tradition manifested by spread of the Persian 
ornament seen, ¢g., in the ruins of Mschatta. 
Oriental influence passed to N. Europe without 
contact with Rome: hence Romanesque church like, 
not a Hellenistic basilica, but such an Oriental 
church as, ¢.g., that at Resafa, near the Euphrates. 
E. Samter, Antike und moderne Totengebraéuche. 
(1) Burning of candles round the death-bed, (2) Lay- 
ing of dying man on ground, (3) Catching of dying 
man’s breath, (4) Sweeping of house by the heir 
after removal of corpse, (5) Beans at the Lemuria. 
R. M. Meyer, Lebenswahrheit dichterischer Gestalten. 
E. Stutzner, Bismarck und Lassalle. Anzeigen und 
Mitteilungen. F. Wertsch describes pre-Roman 
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antiquities discovered at Carthage by the ‘ White 
monks’; H. Guhrauer reviews H. Riemann’s Hand- 
buch der Musikgeschichte (1. 1 Die Musik des klass, 
Alt.). ‘Literary history weak: otherwise, indis- 
pensable for students of Greek music.’ 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. 60. 1. 
1905. 

H. Usener, Keraunos. Traces of such a god in 
literature of sixth century and coins of cities of 
Macedonian origin even under the Empire. In 
Greece proper, Zeus (Z. Kataibates, later Keraunios) 
took his place, but a stone at Mantinea preserves the 
old belief by its inscription AIOX KEPATNO. Cp. 
the Roman sequence Fulgur, Iuppiter Fulgur, I. 
Fulgerator. The bolt represented in various ways: 
e.g. two-pronged fork (? hence bidental). The eagle 
probably au emblem of it before it came to be 
regarded as its bearer. P. v. Winterfeld, Mie sah 
der Codex Blandinius vetustissimus des Horaz aus? 
An Irish MS. It was the Irish who first (about 850) 
brought Horace to France. F. Jacoby, Zur Entsteh- 
ung der rim. Elegie. The Hellenistic subjective 
love elegy never existed. The Alexandrian elegy 
was concerned with legends : when Propertius refers 
to his debts to Callimachus or Philetas the context 
shews that he has that kind of elegy in mind. 
Ov. Tr. 2. 369 refers to epigrams of C.’s. Gallus 
created Roman elegy: his influence on his suc- 
cessors still traceable. The Greek erotic epigram is 
the primary source (see the developement in Ov. 
Am. 3. 1, Prop. 3. 17, Tib. 1. 2): Attic Comedy, 
Bucolic, and the legend-elegy (often dealing with 
love) must also be reckoned with. H. v. Herwerden, 
Adnotationes criticae ad Libanii orationum ed. 
Foersterianam. P. Graffunder, Entstehungszeit und 
Verfasser der akronischen Horaz-scholicn. The bulk 
of it composed about middle of second century, 
probably by Helenius Acro. Miscellen: F. Reuss 
thinks that in Ctesias’ (Photius’) account of the 
sacking of a temple of Apollo by the Persians after 
Salamis 7d év AeAgois is corrupt and the temple at 
Didyma is meant. In Kine Inschrift aus Pharsalos 
F. Solmsen deals mainly with tol, ral, oi, ai. 
W. Gilbert has notes on Hor. Odes, mainly 3. 3. 
9 sqq., 26. 11 sqqg. G. Lehnert thinks in the sub- 
scriptio to the larger pseudo-Quintilian declamations 
we may identify Domitius Dracontius with Domitius 
of Symmachus 2. 76: Hierius may be Hierius of 
carm. adv. Flawianos 47, who must have belonged 
to Symmachus’ circle. 


Mnemosyne. 33.1. 1905. 


P. H. Damsté, ad Ovidii Heroides. Critical notes. 
I. C. Voligraff, Zhucydidea (from vol. 30). Bk. 5. 
S. A. Naber, Adn. criticae ad Lysiae orationes. 
J.J. Hartman, De Ovidio poeta commentatio (from 
vol. 32). 5. The last two books shew little skill in 
the interweaving of the legends. O. is weary of his 
subject and hastens to the end. 6. Ovid's rhetorical 
tendencies: his use of loci illustrated by comparison 
of Mf. 11. 460 sgg., Her. 13. 14 sqq., with Prop. 1. 
8. 9-16. Schomann’s view as to the cause ot 
banishment accepted: such lines as filius ante diem 
patrios inguirit in annos and lurida terribiles miscent 
aconita nouercae offended Tiberius and Livia. Notes 
on Plutarch (Cic., Cat. Mai.) by J. J. H., on Sall. 
Iug. (106. 4, 113. 5) by P. H. D. 
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Audollent (Augustus) Defixionum Tabellae quot- 
quot innotuerunt tam in Graecis Orientis quam in 
totius Occidentis partibus praeter Atticas in Cor- 
pore Inscriptionum Atticarum editas.  8vo. 
exxvili+ 568 pp. Paris, A. Fontemoing, 1904. 25 
francs. 

Biese (A.) Romische Elegiker (Catull, Tibull, Pro- 
perz, Ovid) in Auswahl fiir den Schulgebrauch. 
zte. Auflage. 8vo. 108 pp. Leipzig, G. Frey- 
tag; Wien, F. Tempsky, 1905. Geb. M. 1,20= 
1 K. 50h. 

Brueckner (Alfred) Anakalypteria [64/es Prograimi 
cum Winekelmannsfeste], 4to. 22pp. 2 Tafeln 
und 8 Textabbildungen. Berlin, G. Reimer, 1904. 
M. 4. 

Cicero. Nohl (Hermann) Ciceros Rede iiber den 
Oberbefehl des Cn. Pompejus fiir den Schulge- 
brauch herausgegeben. Aufl. 3. S8vo. 54 pp. 
Wien, F. Tempsky ; Leipzig, G. Freytag, 1905. 
60 Pf. or 70 h. 

— Schiilerkommentar zu Ciceros 
Annius Milo, 8vo. 52 pp. Leipzig, G. Freytag, 
Wien, F. Tempsky, 1905. 60 pf. =70 h. 

Ellis (Robinson) Catullus in the XIVth century. 
8vo. 30 pp. London, Henry Frowde, 1905. 1s. 
net, 

ross (Adolf) Die Stichomythie in der griechischen 
Tragédie und Komédie, ihre Anwendung und ihr 


Rede fiir T. 


Ursprung. 8vo. 108 pp. Berlin, Weidmann, 
1905. M. 2.80. 


Isacus. Wyse (William) The Speeches of Isaeus, 
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